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Indexes to the Monthly Labor Review 


The indexes to Volumes 79 and 80 (1956 and 1957) of the Monthly 
Labor Review are scheduled to be mailed to subscribers by the end of 
November. The editors of the Review wish to apologize for whatever 
inconvenience their readers may have experienced as a result of the long 
delay. 

Hereafter, the December issue of the Review will also contain the 
annual index. Look for the 1958 index at the back of the next issue. 





* * * * * 


Extra copies of the 1956 and 1957 indexes may be ordered from any 
of the offices listed below. The price of the 1956 index is 20 cents a copy. 
Any of the following offices will know the price of the 1957 index by the 
time this issue is available. 


Send orders (accompanied by check or money order) to any of the following Bureau of Labor Statistics 
regional offices: 
341 Oth Ave. 18 Oliver St. 105 West Adams St. 50 7th St. NE. 630 Sansone St. 
New York 1,N. Y. Boston 10, Mass. Chicago 3, Ill. Atlanta 23,Ga. San Francisco 11, Calif. 
or to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, C 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





RIGHT-TO-WORK LEGISLATION with varying pro- 
visions was defeated by varying majorities in 5 
of the 6 States in which referendums on the issue 
were held during the November elections. Voters 
rejected union security limitations in California, 
Ohio, Idaho, Colorado, and Washington. Kansas 
became the 19th State to enact such a law. 

In a meeting November 6 and 7, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council expressed satisfaction with the 
outcome. It announced its intention to press in 
the new Congress for repeal of section 14 (b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which grants State legislation 
outlawing a union shop precedence over Taft- 
Hartley Act sanction of this type of provision in 
a labor-management contract. 

The council also ordered a special committee to 
draft a model Federal law to curb union racketeer- 
ing, pointing out that its own internal success in 
this endeavor could not affect unions outside its 
range of discipline. Its own range of discipline, 
it said, was having a salutary effect on current 
cleanup campaigns in the Meat Cutters, in the 
Operating Engineers, and in the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers unions. The council postponed 
until February its hearing of Maurice Hutcheson, 
president of the Carpenters and a council member, 
on his refusal, before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, to explain use of union funds for 
personal purposes related to his prosecution in an 
Indiana highway scandal. 


Wirs THE Exception of an extended strike of 
mechanics employed by Capital Airlines, indus- 
trial relations in recent weeks were unmarred 
by lengthy walkouts of national importance. 
Seven New York newspapers early in November 
reached last minute agreements with the American 
Newspaper Guild, forestalling a strike with 
2-year contracts generally providing an immediate 
$4-a-week package increase and $3 additional 
during the second year; the union failed to 
win an agency shop whereby nonunion members in 


a bargaining unit pay the union the equivalent 
of dues. Nearly 900,000 railroad workers on 
November 1 received wage increases totaling 8 
cents per hour; 7 cents represented the third 
and final instalment of the raises agreed to in 
the contracts negotiated in 1956-57, with 1 cent 
added under terms of the cost-of-living escalator 
plan. American Motors and the United Auto 
Workers, after a strike of almost token duration 
(7 hours), on October 17 came to terms essentially 
identical with those agreed to by the major 
automobile companies. Western Electric and the 
Communications Workers on October 19 averted 
a strike affecting more than 16,000 telephone 
installers throughout the country by agreeing 
to wage increases of 5 to 9 cents an hour; negotia- 
tions covering the second year of a 2-year con- 
tract were permissible under a wage reopener. 
As of mid-November, there was no change in the 
stalemated negotiations of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers with General Electric 
and Westinghouse over employment-security pro- 
visions in the contracts currently in force; how- 
ever, the TUE, along with the Machinists, the 
Auto Workers, and the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, which aiso bargain with the companies, 
are collaborating on the security issues. 

The strike against Capital Airlines—4 weeks 
old by mid-November—grew out of negotiations 
which also were being conducted by the Machinists 
with six other airlines. A presidential emergency 
factfinding board had recommended wage in- 
creases totaling 20 cents an hour over a 2-year 
period, with some retroactivity to October 1957, 
the previous contracts’ expiration date. Only 
the airlines agreed to the recommendations. The 
union had originally asked for increases of 49 
(later scaled to 42) cents an hour. Capital’s 
successive offers of 23, 26, 30, and 38 cents 
(over 3 years) failed to end the deadlock. 

Coincidental with the Capital strike and post- 
poned strikes against Trans World and Eastern 
Airlines was a plan proposed by these three and 
United, Pan American, and American to remit to 
a struck firm extra net revenue gained by non- 
struck lines when strikes against one or more of 
the signatory companies halted their operations. 
The compensatory plan, submitted to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for approval, would become 
effective when a union struck after rejecting 
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the recommendations of a factfinding board or 
failed to exhaust the procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act, which governs labor relations of 
airlines. 


Since May 1956, the United Rubber Workers 
union has kept a picket line at gates of the O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Corp. in Winchester, Va. where 
more than a year ago it lost a decertification 
election. The labor movement generally has 
pointed to this in its complaint against the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s provision barring replaced economic 
strikers from a National Labor Relations Board 
representation election. On October 21, after an 
unfair labor practice charge by the company, 
the Board ordered the union to halt its picketing 
and boycott against the company. The union 
will contest the matter in court, contending that 
that such an order is “not authorized by the 
statute.” 

Earlier in October, a regional attorney of the 
Board asked for a ruling to outlaw what he char- 
acterized as an effort by the International Typo- 
graphical Union to maintain a closed shop in the 
composing and mail rooms of the New York Daily 
News, the Wall Street Journal, and the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin by means of “new contract wordings 
and devices.” Among other items, he charged 
that foremen, members of the union, discriminated 
against nonunion workers in hiring and firing. 

In Los Angeles, on November 3, the Teamsters 
and a trucking firm were jointly accused by the 
National Labor Relations Board of carrying on 
closed shop hiring practices with respect to casual 
workers. The Board ordered reimbursement of 
dues and initiation fees collected from casuals 
hired during the 6 months preceding filing of 
charges in the case. 

Organization drives appeared to be prime ob- 
jectives of several unions which held conventions 
in mid- and late October. For example, the 
Bricklayers resolved to concentrate in the resi- 
dential construction filed where most brickwork 
now is performed; the union currently claims 
138,000 members. Both the Distillers and Grain 
Millers gave convention sendoffs to membership 
drives; the latter organization increased per capita 
tax to finance its plans. 

New York State AFL and CIO organizations, 
longtime holdouts, on October 29 finally agreed 


to merge; formal ceremonies will take place 
December 9. The new organization will represent 
2 million members. Harold C. Hanover of the 
AFL will be president, with Louis Hollander of : 
the CIO chairman of the executive council. Only 
New Jersey remains without plans for ununifica- 
tion at the State level. 


Votes or a Pennsylvania United Steelworkers 
local union trial board and of the membership 
rejected charges of dual unionism filed against 
two members because of their participation in a 
dues increase protest committee. The inter- 
national union’s convention in September had 
ordered charges filed against those active in the 
work of the committee; trials of three others, 
including Donald C. Rarick, leader of the group, 
have yet to be arranged in their respective locals. 
Under the Steelworkers’ constitution, either the 
accuser or the accused may appeal local union 
verdicts to the international executive board or 
to the international convention. 

A Federal grand jury on November 4 indicted 
Clyde C. Crosby, Oregon Teamster official, for 
alleged perjury connected with his testimony 
before the Senate Select Committee. Also indicted, 
but on charges of lying to a grand jury, were 
Frank H. Mykalo and Frank D. Cardone, officials 
of the Bakery union, expelled from the AFL-CIO 
in 1957 for failure to end corrupt practices. 

Two of the three monitors for the Teamsters 
union, in a hearing beginning November 5, have 
asked the Federal judge who appointed them to 
delay plans of the organization for a convention in 
Chicago March 16-18. In sworn testimony, 
Martin F. O’Donohue, chairman of the monitors, 
contended that the administration of Teamster 
president James R. Hoffa had generally ignored 
or procrastinated on recommendations for correct- 
ing undemocratic practices in the union and 
proceeding against officers charged with misuse 
of funds. 

The monitors (one of them nominated by the 
union) were named as part of a compromise settle- 
ment of a suit brought in January by a group of 
rank-and-file Teamster members to contest Hoffa’s 
election at last year’s convention. Unless the 
court intervenes, the terms of the settlement would 
allow a convention after February. 





Election and Tenure 
of International 
Union Officers 


HARRY P. COHANY AND IRVING P. PHILLIPS* 





Provisions governing the election of union officers, 
the conduct of these officers, the internal adminis- 
tration of unions, and the democratic rights of 
union members have recently received widespread 
public attention. Hearings before congressional 
committees have disclosed a record of misdeeds 
on the part of some union officials and have led to 
legislative proposals designed to curb various 
abuses and to make union leaders more responsive 
to membership controls. A related development 
has been the adoption by the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
of Ethical Practices Codes which establish stand- 
ards for financial responsibility and democratic 
administration of internal union affairs. 

The election and tenure of union officers is the 
subject of a recently completed Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report! which analyzes the formal rules 
stipulated in national and international union 
constitutions *? governing the election and tenure 
of international union officers—the qualifications 
necessary to hold union office; nomination and 
election procedures; terms of office, salaries and 
allowances of international union presidents; and 
removal procedures. The report, abstracted here, 
is essentially a summary of union laws in effect in 
1958 and does not extend to union practices. 

The study covered the constitutions of 111 
national and international unions, each with 
16,000 or more members. These 111 unions 
accounted for 17,641,000 members, or approxi- 
mately 96 percent of the total membership of all 


national and international unions in the United 
States. Local union constitutions were not 
studied. 


Qualifications for Office 


Union and Industry Experience. Union constitu- 
tions frequently required that prospective inter- 
national union officers must have been union 
members for a specified number of years, and 
must have obtained some “on the job” experience 
in the trades or industries represented by the 
unions. Such requirements, it is reasonable to 
assume, were designed to assure a national leader- 
ship which has established a record of participation 
in union affairs and is familiar with the problems 
of the industry. This prerequisite was further 
emphasized in a few unions where contenders for 
top offices must meet longer minimum membership 
requirements than contenders for lesser national 
posts. Constitutions which listed trade experience 
as one of the qualifications usually waived this 
requirement for members holding union office or 
employed on the union staff. 


Criminal and Other Conviction Bans. As stipulated 
in a relatively small number of constitutions (23), 
certain criminal acts and/or keeping the member- 
ship in ignorance of such acts or misdeeds against 
the union, disqualified a member from running for 
international office. In a few instances, ineligi- 
bility could result only from a conviction before a 
court of law; more frequently mentioned, however, 
were convictions before a union tribunal. Several 
unions required a prospective officer to be “free 
from any delinquency to the union,” and a few 
barred anyone found guilty of “any dishonorable 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 Union Constitution Provisions: Election and Tenure of Union Officers, 
BLS Bull. 1239. This bulletin includes numerous excerpts from union con- 
stitutions. Additional tabulations and a brief summary of rules governing 
the election and tenure of officers of the AFL-CIO are also provided in the 
bulletin 


2 Throughout this article, the terms “national” and “international” are 
used interchangeably. 

3 According to the Directory of National and International Labor Unions 
in the United States, 1957 (BLS Bull. 1222), there were 125 national and inter- 
national unions in the United States with 10,000 or more members. For 14 
unions, current constitutions were not avatlable. These 14 unions accounted 
for 464,000 mem bers; included among these were 5 representing 195,000 Governe 
ment postal employees. 
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TaBLeE 1, Procedures for nomination and election of, and voting for, international union presidents provided in union 
constitutions, 1958 
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1 Included a few constitutions which permitted a member to submit his 
coe seemuetae, ot either by circulating a petition or by placing his name on 
2 The use of pepetinn, seag Sgneive oom lete secrecy, a substan- 
tial degree of ot elt, perhaps aone. tutions provided for use 


act” or of “any offense against the international.” 
Seven constitutions referred specifically to embez- 
zlement of union funds, and one to accepting 
bribes from employers, as reasons for ineligibility. 


Subversive Bans. To guard against the possibility 
that trade unions might be utilized for other than 
legitimate purposes and functions, many constitu- 
tions contained provisions which barred from mem- 
bership and/or office any “member,” “supporter,” 
or “advocate” of Communist, Fascist, or ‘‘sub- 
versive”’ groups and ideologies.‘ Most frequently, 
“catchall” clauses closed the union to any adherent 
of undemocratic movements. 

Although the antisubversive provisions in some 
constitutions referred to members only, they could 
be considered as affecting officers as well, because 
of the general requirement that elected officers 
must be fully qualified members. Also, it is un- 
likely that officers would be less subject to such 
provisions than the rank and file. 


Age Limits. Specific age limits at which officers 
must retire or at which they become incligible to 


¢ For the precise nature and general prevalence of such provisions, see Anti- 
Communist Provisions in Union Constitutions (in Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1954, pp. 1097-1100). 

§ Procedures described in this article applied, in the main, equally to presi- 
dents and other international officers. 


of ballots, but did not specify a procedure including the word “secret” or 
its equivalent. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


hold office were rarely established by union consti- 
tutions. Only a few constitutions established a 
definite age limit for candidates for office. 

Some of those constitutions which provided for 
a compulsory retirement age also stipulated that 
an officer could continue to serve with the approval 
of the union’s governing body. Somewhat more 
frequent were clauses which established an auto- 
matic retirement age, that is, an age beyond which 
no one could hold a salaried office. A slight varia- 
tion, provided in several constitutions, permitted 
officers reaching the age for automatic retirement 
to complete their ‘erm of office. 


Election of International Union Officers 


Virtually all the union constitutions set forth 
the procedures by which union members nominate 
and elect their executive officers.’ These proce- 
dures were described in varying degrees, ranging 
from brief references to detailed descriptions of 
every step in the process. 

The union convention was typically the forum 
where presidents were to be nominated and elected. 
This method was followed by 80 of the 111 unions 
studied (table 1). In the next largest number of 
unions (16), nominations took place at local union 
meetings, and elections were decided by a mem- 
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bership referendum. Nine unions followed the 
practice of nominating at conventions, but electing 
by membership referendum. 


Nominating Procedures. Eighty-nine of the 111 
unions provided for the nomination of candidates 
for international president by convention and 18 
by local unions or individual members. In one 
union, candidates could be nominated by both the 
convention and a local union. Nominating pro- 
cedures were not described in three constitutions. 
A candidate’s chance for nomination may depend 
on obtaining a given number of endorsements 
either from a proportion or number of the member- 
ship, local unions, or delegates. Such require- 
ments were found in 10 constitutions. Seven 
other unions narrowed the field further by permit- 
ting only a specific number of nominees to com- 
pete—usually the two obtaining the highest num- 
ber of endorsements or votes. Only 1 union 
among those studied held a membershipwide pri- 
mary to determine the 2 top nominees for an inter- 
national office. 


Election and Balloting. Union officers were most 


frequently elected by local union delegates at 


national conventions. This procedure was stipu- 
lated in 86 of the 111 constitutions studied. The 
remaining 25 constitutions provided that officers 
were to be elected by direct participation of the 
membership in a referendum vote. 

Of the 86 constitutions providing for election of 
officers at convention, 23 stipulated a roll-call vote 
and 15, the secret ballot (table 1). Sixteen of the 
25 constitutions requiring a membership referen- 


dum specified either voting by secret ballot or, 
when not using the term “secret,” described vot- 
ing procedures in: sufficient detail to convey the 
intent of secrecy. The provisions of 26 constitu- 
tions (17 providing for election by convention and 
9 by referendum) referred to “balloting” but did 
not use the term “secret,” nor did the procedure 
rule out the possibility of open balloting. In this 
connection, it must again be emphasized that this 
study was confined to the formal provisions of 
union constitutions; use of the secret ballot may 
well be the intent and the practice in many of 
these unions, especially in those relying upon a 
referendum. 

The constitutions of 31 unions, including a few 
fairly large organizations (table 2), simply speci- 
fied that “international officers shall be nominated 
and elected in convention” without defining the 
voting procedure to be used. In these instances, 
precedent may be the determining factor. Con- 
stitutions typically provide for a committee (often 
appointed by the president) to draft convention 
rules which frequently embody voting procedures. 
(The convention rules are normally adopted on. 
the first day of the convention.) An examination 
of convention proceedings for several of these 
unions revealed a frequent use of the secret ballot 
in contested elections for international offices. 
However, the absence of a formal constitutional 
provision characterized these 31 unions. 

Union constitutions which provided for the elec- 
tion of officers by roll-call vote typically referred 
to this procedure very briefly. Similarly, unions 
which used the secret ballot in convention voting 
did not particularize this in their constitutions. 


TaB.eE 2. Voting procedures for electing international union presidents provided in union constitutions, by size of unions, 1958 
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Unions which used the secret ballot in member- 
ship referendums frequently described in consid- 
erable detail the mechanics of the entire operation, 
a practice probably explained by the administra- 
tive problems which may arise in conducting a 
poll of this type. Since such elections are con- 
ducted by numerous and far-flung local unions, 
tke national constitution, in order to assure uni- 
formity, established precise rules and procedures. 

The following clause illustrates provisions which 
were classified as “ballot, no specific reference to 
secrecy,” taken from union constitutions requir- 
ing election by membership referendum: 

The elections shall be decided by referendum vote of 
the entire membership. . . . 

Provision must be made whereby all members may have 
an opportunity to cast their vote within the prescribed 
time. ... 

. the President and Secretary. of each local are re- 
quired to forward to the Secretary of the Referendum 
Board a complete report of the number of votes cast for 
each candidate and the number of defective ballots. . . 

Although most unions prefer to elect presidents 
at a convention rather than by a membership ref- 
erendum, the specific method is not necessarily 
determined by a union’s size. Both devices were 
used by unions large and small (table 2). Of the 
6 unions with more than 500,000 members, 3 
elected at convention, and 3 elected by member- 
ship referendum. Generally, larger unions tended 
to formalize election procedures to a greater ex- 
tent than did smaller ones. Of the 31 unions 
which did not establish the method of convention 
voting, all but 6 had fewer than 200,000 members. 


Of the 26 unions not clearly requiring a secret 
ballot, 21 had a membership of less than 300,000. 

The majority concept was most prevalent among 
the provisions governing votes needed for election 
of international union presidents. Fifty-seven of 
the 111 international union constitutions required 
a majority of all votes cast; 4, a majority of all 
eligible votes; and 2, votes of a majority of dele- 
gates present. Twenty-four required a plurality 
of all votes. The remaining 24 constitutions did 
not state the requisite proportion of votes. 

Should a candidate fail to achieve a majority 
on the first ballot, the typical provision required 
that (1) the two highest candidates were to appear 
on the next ballot, or (2) the candidate receiving 
the lowest number of votes was to be eliminated 
in each subsequent voting, until one of the con- 
testants received a majority. 

If only one candidate is running for a specific 
office, voting procedures and regulations usually 
do not become effective. Since the absence of 
any opposition makes the sole candidate’s elec- 
tion a foregone conclusion, the presiding (or other 
union) officer was instructed in some constitutions 
to cast a unanimous ballot. 


Under constitutions which provided for the 
election of officers by referendum, each eligible 


union member was to cast his own ballot. Where 
officers were elected at a convention, a delegate’s 
voting strength was usually scaled to reflect the 
number of members he represented, although the 
specific formulas differed considerably. For in- 
stance, 1 constitution stipulated that “each local 


TaBLE 3. Methods of selecting convention delegates provided in union constitutions, 1958 
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1 See footnote 2, table 
2 Two constitutions Jon for election either at a regular local union 
um vote ae members from each local union; 1 provided 
local union meeting or by “mail ballot’ of the 
— union; 1 a. for election by “‘ballot” at a 
by “ ’ referendum vote of the member- 


provided its ts local unions with the choice of 
& procedure either for electing or selecting convention dele. 


gates; another, for electing delegates or limiting them to local officers. One 
constitution, without reference to local bylaws, provided each local union 
with the choice of electing convention d tes at a regular meeting, or of 
= ae of whether or not to delegate that right ¢ to its general 
executive 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 
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union shall be entitled to a per capita taxon. . . 
members; that is, 1 vote for each member in good 
standing.” Under this arrangement, the dele- 
gates of a local union with 5,000 members would 
be entitled to cast a total of 5,000 votes. Since 
the number of delegates usually increases with 
local union size, possible split voting may be 
ruled out under the unit rule. Other unions 
followed a variant of this arrangement by dividing 
equally among the delegates the vote a local union 
may cast. 

More frequently, local unions were entitled to 
1 delegate for each designated number of members, 
with each delegate limited to 1 vote. A few con- 
stitutions provided for a single delegate to cast 
all the votes of a local union, with the number of 
votes determined by a system of proportional 
representation. 


Election of Executive Board Members. In most 
unions, members of the union’s governing body, 
designated as the “general executive board,” 
‘international council,” “grand lodge,” etc., were 
to be elected in the same manner and at the same 
time as the international president, that is, either 
in convention or membership referendum.* As a 
rule, each executive board member was to be 
voted on separately, but in 3 unions the officers 
were voted on simultaneously and a specified 
number of candidates receiving the most votes 
declared elected. 

A substantial number of union constitutions 
provided for election of representatives to the 
general executive board on a geographic basis, by 
vote of delegates or members from each area. A 
few provided for representation by governmental 
units of the union (e. g., “divisions” or “‘systems”’ 
which are often based on major companies under 
contract). 


Selection of Convention Delegates. In most of the 
international union constitutions, the rules govern- 
ing the selection of convention delegates were 


* As a rule, governing bodies of unions are composed of the president, 
secretary-treasurer, and a designated number of vice presidents. Several 
unions have more than one governing body. Under such arrangements, 
different procedures may govern the election to specific bodies. This is not 
to be confused with situations where top executive officers, e. g., the president 
and the secretary-treasurer, are elected by all convention delegates or the 
entire membership, while other international officers are elected by district 
delegates or other designated groups of members. 

' Two unions held elections every 4 years for president and every 2 years 
for other international officers; otherwise, the same frequency of electing ap- 
plied to other international officers in all the constitutions analyzd. 
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TaBLe 4. Frequency of elections of international union presi- 
dents,' as provided in union constilutions, 1958 
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equal 
stated quite briefly, if at all. Seventy constitu- 
tions stipulated that delegates be “elected,” and 
10 other constitutions contained no reference to 
this matter (table 3). In these unions, selection 
of convention delegates was presumably left to 
the discretion of the local union. Only nine con- 
stitutions directed the use of the secret ballot. 
The eligibility requirements for convention 
delegates were, where defined, similar to those for 
prospective international officers. Typically, they 
required that any nominee for delegate must have 
been a union member for a certain number of 
years, employed in the trade, etc. 


Tenure 


The most common term of office for union presi- 
dents was 2 years, stipulated in about two-fifths 
of the 111 constitutions studied (table 4).’ The 
largest number of union members, however, par- 
ticipated in elections every 4 years. Among the 
major unions which accounted for the nearly 7.5 
million total in this category were the United 
Steelworkers of America, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Incumbents in all but 15 unions served for 
terms of 4 years or less. The constitutions of 2 
of these 15 unions did not indicate the frequency 
of elections, but 1 held a convention every year, 
and the other every 4 years. Since both unions 
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elect presidents at convention, it may be that the 
span between conventions coincides with the 
term of office. . Twelve of these 15 unions were 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. For 3 unions, the 
holding of an election was bound up with the out- 
come of a membership referendum on whether or 
not to hold a convention. The maximum term 
among the unions studied was 5 years. No con- 
stitution limited the number of terms an officer 
could serve. 

In all but 25 of the unions, the term of office 
and the interval between union conventions co- 
incided. In 17 of these 25 unions, officers were to 
be elected for terms which were twice as long as 
the time between conventions. Thus, in 7 unions, 
top officers were to be elected for 2-year terms 
while conventions were to be held yearly; in 1 
union, a 3-year term was matched with conven- 
tions every 1% years; and 9 unions designated 
4-year terms and biennial conventions. Of the 
remaining 8 unions, 2 did not indicate the fre- 
quency of elections, 3 made elections contingent 
on the outcome of a membership referendum on 
the question of holding a convention, 1 elected 
every 4 years and met annually, 1 elected every 
2 years and met every 3 years, and 1 elected every 
2 years and met 3 times a year. 

A union’s size may influence the frequency of 
convention. For instance, 40 of the 68 unions 
with fewer than 100,000 members were to hold 
conventions every year or every 2 years. On the 
other hand, only 17 of the 43 unions with 100,000 
or more members met at such frequent intervals. 
Of the 10 unions with a membership of 400,000 or 
more, 5 met every 4 years, 2 biennially, 1 every 3 


TaBLE 5. Annual salaries ' of international union presidents provided in union constitutions, by size of unions, 


years, 1 every 5 years, and 1 polled its members 
every 5 years whether to hold a convention.’ 


Presidents’ Compensation 


Virtually all of the union constitutions studied 
specified the amount of the salaries to be paid to 
international presidents, or how such amounts 
were to be determined. A number of constitu- 
tions also included information on salaries for the 
secretary-treasurer or other executive officers, but 
such provisions for other members of the union’s 
governing body were less frequent. Many con- 
stitutions provided for allowances to cover various 
expenses incurred while performing official business. 


Salaries. Seventy-five of the 111 constitutions 
studied specified the annual salary for the presi- 
dent. In 28 other unions, the president’s salary 
was to be determined by various union bodies, 
such as the convention, general executive board, 
or membership referendum. 

Four unions which did not indicate specific 
amounts related the president’s salary to the 
earnings of members. For example: 


The salaries of Grand Lodge Officers . . . shall be the 
rate of pay applicable to such officers August 30, 1954. 
The per diem allowances of Grand Lodge Officers . . . 
shall be the per diem applicable to such officers October 1, 
1954. Hereafter such salary allowances shall be increased 


* The fact that large unions hold conventions less frequently is often at- 
tributed to the considerable expense involved in holding such meetings for a 
thousand or more delegates. For example, the American Federation of 
Musicians recently decided to hold conventions every 2 years, instead of 
every year. At that time, it was reported: “ Each convention costs the parent 
union nearly $400,000, most of it to cover allowances of $30 a day, plus hotel 
expense, for the 1,200 delegates." (New York Times, June 6, 1958.) 
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3 Each of these 3 unions provided a salary of $50,000 to their presidents. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 
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or decreased in the same manner, that is, as determined 
by general increases or decreases in the pay of members 
employed in train and yard service in the United States 
as of the effective date of such changes in rates of 
pay.... 

* * ” * * 

The salary of the president, . . . during [his] term of 
office shall be computed as follows: 

For the president, for services rendered as president 
of the International Typographical Union and as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Union Printers Home, 
three (3) times the average full-time weekly wages of the 
membership per week. . . . 


The amount of yearly salary received by 
presidents varied from a low of $650 to a high of 
$50,000, according to the union constitutions. 
The most common salary bracket was $10,000 but 
less than $15,000, and included 20 presidents 
(table 5). Of the remainder, 13 received less than 
$10,000, and 42, $15,000 or more. The 3 highest 
paid union presidents received a salary of $50,000. 

In general, the amount of salary a president 
received tended to vary with the size of the union. 
All of the 33 unions which paid their presidents 
less than $15,000, for example, had fewer than 
200,000 members. There were a few notable 
exceptions to this general tendency, as shown 
in the table. 


Expense Allowances. A number of constitutions 
described the types of supplementary payments 
intended to cover various expenses a president 
might incur in the performance of his duties. A 
majority of such constitutions stipulated that 
the president was to be reimbursed for “expenses 
away from home,” “legitimate expenses,” “hotel 
meals, traveling and other necessary expenses 
when away from headquarters,” or used similar 
statements. Several specifically required the 
president to submit itemized expense vouchers or 
provided that payments would be subject to 
approval by the international’s governing body. 

A smaller number of constitutions designated 
fixed per diem allowances, ranging from $8 to $35. 
Generally, these amounts were intended to cover 
hotels, meals, and other incidental expenses. 
Virtually all of these unions provided for addi- 
tional reimbursement for transportation costs. 


* This discussion is limited to disciplinary provisions relating specifically 
to officers and their conduct in office. 

Removal proceedings against a president and other international officers 
were identical in all but one union studied. See footnote 1, table 6. 


TaBie 6. Types of provisions for removal of international 
union officers: stipulated in union constitutions, 1958 
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Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


Removal of International Officers 


Practically all of the 111 international union 
constitutions contained provisions under which 
international union presidents and other officers 
could be disciplined for infractions of constitu- 
tional provisions or union regulations.’ Penalties 
could take the form of reprimand, fine, suspension, 
or removal from office and expulsion. 

The process of removing an officer involved 
impeachment or recall procedures, or a combina- 
tion of both types. Three-fourths of the constitu- 
tions contained impeachment clauses, about 15 
percent contained recall provisions, and both types 
of removal machinery were found in 8 percent of 
the constitutions (table 6). Impeachment pro- 
ceedings resembled, in some measure, proceedings 
before a court of law, and generally took the form 
of a trial before the union’s governing body. 
Usually, these proceedings allowed a final appeal 
to the union’s convention. In recall cases, the 
members were more directly involved. Typically, 
charges against officers were to be initiated by 
petitions, which, without exception, required the 
endorsement of a given number or proportion of 
members or local unions. Although a few of these 
constitutions provided for trial bodies, these 
functioned primarily as factfinding boards or 
administrative agencies for the conduct of a 
membership referendum. The final decision 
whether to retain an officer rested with the 
membership. 

In many constitutions, the specific violations 
for which an international officer could be dis- 
ciplined were stated very briefly, if at all. For 
instance, “neglect of duty or violation of the laws,” 
“violating the constitution or the general welfare 
of the organization,”’ or “any act calculated to 
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TaBLE 7. Agency empowered to remove international union 
presidents under recall and impeachment provisions in 
union constitutions, 1958 
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impair the dignity of the organization” were the 
only grounds stated in a number of constitutions. 
Such general clauses were also found in constitu- 
tions which defined removal causes in greater 
detail. In these instances, the catchall provisions 
were apparently intended to be used for acts that 
did not clearly come under any of the specific 
categories. 

Constitutions with impeachment clauses usually 
listed removal grounds in greater detail than 
constitutions with recall provisions. Under im- 
peachment proceedings, it would seem that an 
accused officer could be tried only for having 
committed certain acts, whereas under the recall 
device, the membership retained the right to 
remove an officer for any reason. 


Initiation of Charges. Under recall proceedings, 
the initiation of charges against officers or, more 
specifically, the filing of petitions listing such 
charges, was the prerogative of the membership 
acting through local unions. Constitutions with 
impeachment provisions varied widely in their 
identification of initiating agents. A large number 
of constitutions (34) failed to name a specific 
initiating agent.” 

” The absence of a formal designation of initiating agent should not be con- 
strued to mean that members or local affiliates were powerless to initiate 
charges. A number of unions with such clauses, it should be pointed out, 
referred in their trial or removal proceedings to an “accuser.”” These refer- 
ences carried the strong implication of members having the right to initiate 
charges. More specifically, the entire impeachment provision would be 


meaningless unless members, subordinate union bodies, or their officers have 
the right to start such action. 


A number of constitutions required that the 
filing of any charge be accompanied by an item- 
ized statement listing the specific laws violated or 
other relevant facts. Although such requirements 
were found in recall and impeachment provisions, 
the latter tended to describe them in greater de- 
tail. Recall clauses, as a rule, treated the matter 
as follows: 


Every petition for a recall must contain a clear, con- 
cise statement of the specific charges against such officer 
or officers upon which the proceeding is based. 


Impeachment clauses provided as follows: 


Accusations or charges [against international officers] 
must be made in writing by a member of the union in 
good standing within 30 days of the time complainant 
becomes cognizant of the offenses alleged. 

In all cases, charges must be signed by the complainant 
and shall be sufficiently specific as to the provisions of 
union law violated and of the alleged acts which consti- 
tute the basis of the charge to permit the defendant to 
prepare a proper defense . . . 

If the accused international officer is the General 
President, the charges shall be filed with the General 
Secretary-Treasurer . . . 


Endorsements of Charges. Charge petitions against 
officers required a specified number of endorse- 
ments in all recall cases. Under impeachment 
proceedings, however, approval of the membership 
(or local unions) was stipulated in only a small 
number of constitutions and the number of en- 
dorsements necessary was usually smaller than 
under recall clauses. The absence of endorsement 
requirements in recall cases would mean that a 
single member could invoke the referendum ma- 
chinery for any reason, no matter how frivolous. 
Such actions, if taken often, could raise havoc with 
the operation of the union. Thus, the necessity 
of obtaining endorsements serves as a brake against 
irresponsible behavior. Under impeachment pro- 
ceedings, on the other hand, such approval is less 
needed since trial machinery is relatively easy to 
organize (in contrast to a membership referen- 
dum), the trial itself acts as a bar against frivolous 
and unfounded charges, and penalties are usually 
meted out to those making such charges. 

Eight unions with recall provisions required 
a minimum number of local union endorsements, 
ranging from 1 to 150. In 5 of these, the mini- 
mum amounted to less than 10 percent of all local 
unions; and in the other 3, to between 10 and 15 
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percent. More stringent requirements were found 
among 5 unions which demanded endorsements by 
a designated percentage of local unions. Ap- 
proval by more than half of all local unions had 
to be obtained in 3 unions; for the other 2, the re- 
quirements were 15 percent and 5 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Six unions required signatures by the following 
proportion of membership: 1 union by 15 percent, 
2 by 20 percent, 2 by 25 percent, and 1 by 30 per- 
cent. In this last category were 2 unions which, 
in effect, utilized a 2-step endorsement process 
whereby petitions were sent first to the interna- 
tional executive board and next to the entire mem- 
bership before holding a final referendum. 

Six of the 8 impeachment clauses requiring local 
union endorsement specified 6 locals; in the re- 
maining 2 clauses, 3 endorsements were needed. 
In no case did the required number of local unions 
represent a significant proportion of the total. In 
8 other union constitutions, impeachment charges 
required approval of the executive board before a 
case could be tried. 


Removal Agency. ‘The decision to remove a presi- 
dent from office, under all recall provisions, rested 
upon a membership referendum (table 7). The 
vote of the membership was final—there was no 
appeal from the verdict. Removal of an im- 
peached officer may be automatic, after a finding 
of guilt, but the precise penalty is generally left 
to the discretion of the trial body. Typically, 
constitutions with impeachment clauses provided 
for a final appeal to the union’s convention. 

Recall provisions frequently go beyond the 
statement that a membership referendum shall be 
held. In some, the rights of the accused to refute 
charges are mentioned, as are the rules for con- 
ducting the referendum. 

In some unions, the membership votes on 
whether or not to retain an officer. In a few 
unions, however, the vote takes the form of up- 
holding or rejecting the findings of the union’s 
executive board. A further variation was noted 
in a few constitutions where the recall vote also 
elects the officer’s successor. 


" This is to be distinguished from cases where officers removed by the 
executive board, or other trial body, may appeal to the convention. 


Generally, a majority of the members voting 
was sufficient to recall an officer, although a few 
unions required a two-thirds vote. One consti- 
tution was unique in that it stipulated the mini- 
mum proportion of the membership required to 
participate in a valid referendum, and also stated 
that a majority of the entire membership was 
needed to recall an officer. 

Under almost all impeachment proceedings, the 
trial body, usually the union’s executive board, 
was empowered to remove an officer, or to deter- 
mine a less severe punishment. 

In seven constitutions, the question of whether 
to remove an impeached officer was to be decided 
by a membership referendum. There were, how- 
ever, several elements which distinguished such 
clauses in these seven constitutions from those 
classified as recall clauses in other constitutions. 
For example, none of these seven clauses required 
endorsements of charges by local unions or mem- 
bers. More significantly, however, in six consti- 
tutions, a referendum was to be held only if a trial 
body returned a verdict of guilty. The referen- 
dum thus becomes a final avenue of appeal for a 
convicted officer. Should the trial body hold for 
the defendant, a referendum could not be held, 
and the membership could not vote on the issue. 

In one union, an officer whose conviction was 
upheld by a membership referendum retained the 
right to appeal the verdict to the next national 
convention. Four constitutions stipulated that 
the removal issue was to be settled at the union’s 
regular convention." 


Filling Vacancies. If a union president becomes 
incapacitated or dies while in office, or if he is 
recalled or impeached before completing his term, 
his successor would be selected by the union’s 
executive body, according to 64 of the 111 consti- 
tutions studied. In a considerably smaller num- 
ber of unions (22), a designated officer, frequently 
the first vice president or secretary-treasurer 
would assume the presidency. Fourteen consti- 
tutions required a new president to be elected by 
the entire membership or by delegates to a special 
convention. Of the remaining 11 constitutions, 
7 stipulated a variety of procedures, and 4 con- 
tained no provisions on this matter. 
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SwEDISH LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS drew 
wide attention in the 1930’s and 1940’s. Of spe- 
cial interest abroad was the coordinated effort of 
Swedish employers and workers to promote labor 
peace. The chief result of this cooperation was 
the Basic Agreement (Saltsjobad’s Agreement), 
signed in 1938 by the Swedish Employers’ Con- 
federation (SAF) and the Confederation of Swedish 
Trade Unions (LO), which was the first of five 
precedent-setting agreements between the parties. 
One of these, the 1946 agreement concerning labor- 
management committees, was also signed by the 
Central Organization of Salaried Employees 
(TCO). This early teamwork concerned only 
general subjects such as negotiation procedures, 
permissible methods for conducting strikes and 
lockouts, and safety on the job. Specific matters 
relating to labor contracts and their terms were 
not touched upon in these agreements. However, 
since 1939, Sweden’s central employer and em- 
ployee organizations have been assuming increas- 
ing responsibility for wage setting and collective 
bargaining and for the effects of these activities 
on the whole economy. This study ' is concerned 
with the procedures used by the two sides—both 
individually and jointly—to obtain a firmer grip 
on wage trends and to weld their member groups 
together by coordinating their activities. 

The concentration of power in the hands of the 
central organizations is not regarded as a desirable 
aim in itself. Both employer and employee groups 
undoubtedly prefer freer methods of wage setting, 
based on the specific conditions prevailing in each 
industry. However, the employers have played 
an extremely active role in this trend toward 
centralization. They find centralization a neces- 
sary evil if wage trends are to be held in check 
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during periods of strong inflationary pressure. 
Employee groups find a policy of restraint easier, 
when they know that similar agreements are 
made for all groups. 


Background 


The SAF is the largest employer organization 
in Sweden, and this study deals primarily with 
that sector of the labor market in which it is 
active. The SAF is made up of 43 associations, 
which in turn look after the common interests of 
their 15,400 member companies. These com- 
panies employed 634,000 wage earners and 171,000 
salaried workers at the end of 1956. In 1955, the 
wages and salaries paid by SAF employers 


- amounted to about 28 percent of the total paid 


to all gainfully employed persons. In addition 
to manufacturing industries, the SAF also covers 
the construction industry and certain industrial 
services, such as those employing stevedores and 
longshoremen. 

The SAF covers the whole field of labor rela- 
tions. It maintains an insurance fund to aid 
employers involved in work stoppages. Consid- 
erable influence is exercised by the SAF over labor 
relations with wage earners on the company level. 
It can instruct employers how to proceed in con- 
flict situations and may even order them to call 
a sympathy lockout against wage earners. Col- 
lective agreements for both wage earners and 
salaried workers may not be concluded without 
the approval of the SAF Board. 

The LO and the TCO are the central federations 
of employee organizations. The LO embraces 44 
national unions with a total of 1,400,000 mem- 
bers—that is, practically all wage earners. The 
TCO consists of 42 national unions representing 
350,000 members, or about three-fourths of all 
salaried employees. Though not affiliated with 
the Social Democratic Party, which has been in 
power since the war, the LO supports this party 
at the elections. The TCO is politically inde- 
pendent. Both the LO and the TCO organize 
government as well as private industry employees, 
which means that they have a wider scope of 


*Swedish Council for Personne] Administration. 

1 This study is drawn from a larger report prepared by the Swedish Council 
for Personnel Administration for the Inter-University Study of Labor Prob- 
lems in Economic Development, financed by a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Swedish Council for Personnel Administration is sponsored by 
the Swedish Employers’ Confederation. 
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operation than the SAF. They are also less 
centralized in structure than the SAF. The 
power of the employee organizations resides 
mainly in the executive boards of the national 
unions. The SAF has contact chiefly with’ the 
two TCO unions, the Swedish Union of Clerical 
and Technical Employees in Industry (SIF) and 
the Swedish Foremen’s and Supervisors’ Union. 

An outstanding characteristic of Swedish labor 
relations is the independence of salaried employee 
organizations in relation to the wage earners’ 
unions. There are great differences in bargaining 
procedures and types of agreements between these 
two groups. For example, collective agreements 
for salaried workers do not include pay schedules. 
There are negotiations on salaries (traditionally 
on the company level) but they result in uni- 
lateral action on the employers’ part. Salaried 
employee organizations include not only white- 
collar workers but also persons in the higher 
managerial echelons. 


The Central Federations and the Government 


The policies of the Government are of the 


greatest importance to the central federations in 
determining their courses of action. The Govern- 
ment has had three different roles to play in the 
labor market, which has not made for clearcut and 
understandable labor policy. It is the last resort 
in the country in matters pertaining to labor 
peace and the national economy. At the same 
time, however, the Government is the Nation’s 
biggest single employer, and in this capacity its 
behavior affects the labor market considerably. 
Finally, the Government stands politically very 
close to the largest labor organization, the LO. 

In Sweden, the Government is acknowledged to 
have the right and duty to intervene in industrial 
disputes only if society’s most vital interests are 
threatened. The employer and labor organiza- 
tions want to be free to resolve their conflicts by 
strikes, lockouts, and other forms of direct action. 
The desirability of avoiding any sort of com- 
pulsory arbitration is generally recognized. Nor 
has the Government, unlike those of the other 
Scandinavian countries, intervened by special 
legislation to handle a particular situation, except 
in a police wage dispute in 1947. On a few occa- 
sions, however, it has brought pressure on con- 
tending parties by a mere threat of legislation. 


The Government has avoided resorting to com- 
pulsion by seeking to influence the central organi- 
zations through other measures. In 1955, just as 
bargaining reached its climax, the Government 
tightened its economic policy by initiating new 
taxes and other measures in a way that seemed to 
penalize the organizations for the kind of agree- 
ments that had been reached. Thus, one motive 
for the organizations’ willingness to negotiate 
centrally in certain years may be to forestall 
Government intervention during periods of “‘over 
full” employment. 

In recent years, the division of responsibility be- 
tween the Government and the central organiza- 
tions has been the subject of considerable debate. 
Government spokesmen have been inclined to place 
the responsibility for wage trends on the employer 
and employee organizations. The management 
point of view has been typically expressed by SAF’s 
managing director, who, in 1956, said “. . . the 
primary responsibility for preserving the value of 
our currency devolves upon the Government, 
which alone controls the instruments of economic 
policy. If, however, the Government brings sup- 
ply and demand into balance, it becomes naturally 
incumbent upon the parties in the labor market to 
comport themselves with such discretion and 
moderation that new inflationary impulses are 
not set off by too hasty wage increases.” Em- 
ployee spokesmen have often formulated their 
views in a somewhat similar way. Only in excep- 
tional cases, according to the LO, can the unions 
be expected to curb their natural desire to seek 
big wage increases in order to assist the Govern- 
ment in its effort to maintain a stable currency. 

Conciliation of industrial disputes is a profes- 
sional service, usually performed by permanent 
mediators who are selected by the Government 
but do not seek to impose the Government’s or 
their own preconceived views on contract provi- 
sions. The service has flexibly adapted itself to 
the new and more centralized forms of collective 
bargaining, but it has not played an independent 
role in this development. 


Bargaining Prior to 1945 


Before 1939, collective bargaining was rather de- 
centralized. Negotiations took place at different 
times of the year. Practically all agreements ran 
for 2-year periods, and wage increases granted in 
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1938, for example, ranged from 1 to 10 percent, 
depending on the financial position of the industry. 

When war broke out in 1939, the wage earners 
were unwilling to commit themselves to long con- 
tracts. In this situation, the LO and the SAF 
stepped in for the first time to negotiate on wages 
and agreed on an escalator clause that would par- 
tially compensate wage earners for rising prices. 
This clause was added to the individual industry 
agreements, and was the first important step to- 
ward centralization of collective bargaining. In 
1944, the LO demanded a repeal of the provision 
for downward adjustments in the event of falling 
prices. The SAF agreed on condition that collec- 
tive agreements for the most important industries 
be concluded at the same time as the revision of 
the escalator clause in order to keep wage demands 
under control. The LO accepted the proposal, and 
thus another step toward centralization was taken. 

The first collective agreements for white-collar 
workers were concluded in 1935, for supervisors 
employed in the SAF industries. In the early 
forties, the Swedish Union of Clerical and Tech- 
nical Employees in Industry (SIF) reached its first 
agreements with certain industries. The metal 
products industry, with its large number of clerical 
and technical personnel, has taken the lead in 
building up relations with the SIF; on the other 
hand, the more locally rooted steel and logging 
industries, with their far smaller staffs, have been 
rather unwilling to do so. 

During the war, salaried employees were com- 
pensated for higher living costs on the same basis 
as wage earners (the first instance in which the 
SAF and its associations negotiated on salaries). 


Postwar Collective Bargaining 


Collective Bargaining Season. Negotiations usu- 
ally begin in the fall and may last until the 
following spring. For example, the “collective 
bargaining season” of 1952 refers to wage negotia- 
tions that began in the previous fall and ended in 
the spring of 1952. 

Though Sweden, since the end of the war, has 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity and the highest 
standard of living in Europe, fluctuations in the 
price level, the pattern of foreign trade, and the 
degree of “full” employment have been suffi- 
ciently pronounced to cause feelings of uncer- 


tainty and to preclude wage agreements from 
lasting longer than 1 year. With agreements 
subject to annual revision, both sides have become 
increasingly aware of the essential interdependence 
of contracts in various industries, a fact accentu- 
ated by the economic situation. As a result, the 
annual wage renegotiations within the SAF’s 
jurisdiction (and some outside the SAF as well) 
are nowadays regarded as a unit. This in turn 
presupposes a greater uniformity of contract 
periods, and agreements for practically all wage 
earners now expire between January 31 and 
March 31. 

At the beginning of each January, the Govern- 
ment announces its plans for the coming fiscal 
year. By stalling for time, the contract negotiators 
are in a better position to grasp the significance of 
changes in Government policies, their effects on 
price trends, and on other economic factors. This 
has slowed up collective bargaining procedure 
considerably. By the time all agreements are 
renegotiated, several months may have elapsed 
since the previous agreements should have expired. 
For this reason, it was decided in 1957 that con- 
tracts due to expire on December 31 should in 
future expire on January 31. The first major 
wage settlement usually occurs in the fabricated 
metal products industry and affects about 150,000 
workers. 


4-Year Cycles and Trend Toward Centralization. 
The postwar labor market in Sweden shows a 
pronounced cyclical trend, with peaks appearing 
every 4 years. While this fact encourages in- 
cautious theorizing, the subdivision of events into 
4-year periods facilitates analysis of centralization 
tendencies. The years 1945 and 1946 formed a 
transitional bridge between wartime wage restraint 
and postwar active wage negotiations. The years 
1947, 1951, and 1955 were marked by an enormous 
demand for manpower and by vigorous negotia- 
tions resulting in high wage increases. Con- 
versely, in 1948, 1952, and 1956, one or both sides 
felt a strong need for caution and moderation, 
which it was felt would be exercised best through 
some form of centralized negotiations. Each of 
the 4-year periods also contains 2 years of more 
stabilized conditions in the economy and on the 
labor market. Although 1957 and 1958 could be 
included in the latter category, certain new 
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developments which will be discussed later occurred 
in the negotiations for these years. 

The key to understanding postwar development 
is found in the events during the years 1947, 1951, 
and 1955, when, for different reasons, economic 
activity and the demand for manpower were at 
their highest. In these years, the central organiza- 
tions were not able to exert any effective influence 
on the wage agreements of their affiliates. Nego- 
tiations were drawn out over long periods of time, 
and the agreements reached were quite different in 
content. Wage increases were high. The 1951 
wage increases, for example, were the highest ever 
obtained, averaging 15 percent. However, the 
year 1955 diverged somewhat from this picture, 
as the SAF was partly successful in resisting the 
demands from labor and also threatened lockouts 
in the greater part of its jurisdiction. Conse- 
quently, it was outside the SAF jurisdiction that 
labor gained the greatest wage increases during 
this year. 

Salary negotiations during the 3 peak years had 
an almost entirely local character. In the 1950's, 


a gradual adjustment along lines similar to that 
obtained by the wage earners has taken place. 


In 1955, the SIF asked for a general increase, but 
this was rejected by the SAF. A guideline for 
salaries was at last established when Government 
conciliators mediated a strike threat by the SIF in 
a large metal-products factory. 

The tendency toward centralized bargaining on 
wage questions during 1948, 1952, and 1956 must 
be considered in connection with the wish to 
counteract developments occurring during 1947, 
1951, and 1955, which brought enormous strain on 
price levels. It was also feared that rising pro- 
duction costs within the country would lead to 
export difficulties. In 1948, it was the employers 
who tried to attain centralization, and they par- 
tially succeeded. The SAF declared openly that 
it wanted status quo, and that one Government 
mediating commission ought to direct the negotia- 
tions for all the major agreements. The Govern- 
ment declined, in response to labor’s protest that 
the LO could not conclude agreements on behalf 
of its members. The SAF then went ahead on 
its own to reach preliminary agreements for the 
8 biggest industries at about the same time, and 
the respective employer associations had to defer 
final approval until the provisions of all the 8 


settlements were agreed upon. Some SAF asso- 
ciations reacted against these tactics as being too 
centralized. In the end, bargaining for 1948 led 
to an average wage increase of 3 percent. 

The problem in 1952 was that the wage earners 
wanted not only new wage increases but also 
central negotiations on compensation for that 
part of the previous year’s increases that had been 
offset by the rising cost of living. The employers 
wanted an opportunity to discover whether their 
consenting to cost-of-living adjustments would 
affect other wage demands and said that in such 
case all negotiations must be centralized. At first, 
the LO claimed it could not consent to such a 
procedure. Finally, both sides agreed on a joint 
recommendation to their affiliates which proposed: 
Full compensation for higher prices in cases where 
wage increases during 1951 did not equal the rise 
in living costs; a general increase of 8 percent for 
men and 10 percent for women; and protection 
against future price rises. The effect on the cost- 
of-living index of the price rises expected to result 
from the agreement was estimated and deducted 
before setting the index figure on which possible 
adjustments would be based. 

This recommendation was passed on to member 
unions for approval, with the understanding that 
any disagreements regarding its application could 
be referred to the LO and the SAF for arbitration. 
A few trade unions, in certain bighly profitable 
industries such as pulp and paper, did not comply 
with the joint recommendation and sought instead 
to negotiate for bigger increases. Even here, 
however, the central federations were able to bring 
pressure to bear to secure an agreement within the 
spirit of the recommendation. 

The 1952 collective bargaining period was re- 
markable in that the LO and the SAF, for the first 
time, worked out joint methods for guiding and 
coordinating negotiations without formally en- 
croaching on the bargaining rights of member 
unions and employer associations. United em- 
ployer support for a general increase was strength- 
ened by a tendency, even in industries of weaker 
economic position, to prefer higher production 
costs to qualitative and quantitative loss of man- 
power. Negotiations for salaried employees were 
also significant in 1952. The SAF and the Swed- 
ish Foremen’s Union on the one hand, and the 
SAF and the SIF on the other, issued joint recom- 
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mendations on salaries for the first time (except 
during the war period). They agreed that general 
salary increases should conform to those for wage 
earners. However, a great deal of negotiation on 
the association and company level was required to 
implement these recommendations. 

In 1956, it was the two employee organizations, 
the LO and the TCO, which took the initiative to 
coordinate negotiations, which differed in two 
essential respects from their 1952 prototype. First, 
the wage earners’ and white-collar workers’ repre- 
sentatives argued their claims jointly, with a view 
to securing common provisions for both groups. 
Second, it was assumed from the beginning that 
the negotiations would set a definite pattern for all 
sectors of the labor force, public as well as private. 
The SAF, as the largest federation of employers in 
Sweden, represented de facto all of management. 
These new factors vastly complicated the negoti- 
ation procedure, which came close to breaking 
down on several occasions. The recommendation 
that was worked out, and its formal relationship 
to the separate industrywide agreements, was 
similar to the one that was made in 1952. The 
LO, TCO, and the SAF undertook to have the 
principles of this settlement applied outside their 
common jurisdiction as well. The wage increase 
amounted to 4 percent, but was applied slightly 
differently in the salaried-worker and wage-earner 
groups. In addition, the SAF and the TCO prom- 
ised not to authorize work stoppages over local 
negotiations on pay problems associated with 
promotions. 

So far, the centralized bargaining for salaried 
employees had taken place on salaries only. But 
the nonwage provisions of the collective agree- 
ments for salaried employees could also have eco- 
nomic implications and so had to be brought into 
line with the common recommendation. These 
agreements were not up for revision, but that 
difficulty was overcome when the SAF and the 
TCO agreed beforehand upon what changes would 
be permitted at the negotiations due to take place 
later that year. 

Six of the remaining years in the 4-year cycles— 
1945 and 1946, 1949 and 1950; as well as 1953 
and 1954—were distinguished by a more balanced 
economic activity. During these years, employers 
were anxious to avoid wage increases and this they 
generally achieved without deviating from the 
usual negotiation patterns. Had any labor group 


demanded an especially advantageous settlement, 
the employers were prepared to resist. It is no 
coincidence that the only conflicts of any impor- 
tance during the postwar period arose in 1945 and 
1953. In 1945, the failure of the Metal Workers’ 
strike, which lasted half a year, put an end to 
Communist influence which did exist in spots in the 
trade unions. During 1949 and 1950, the agree- 
ments were extended and there were no .wage in- 
creases. The initiative in extending the agree- 
ments was taken by the Government with regard 
to its own employees in order to decrease the 
pressure on the foreign currency reserve. 
New Negotiation Pattern. 1957 and 1958, which 
could be looked upon as calm years of a new cycle, 
developed a new negotiation pattern. In spite 
of the complete centralization of bargaining in 
1956, wage developments created new tensions, 
and there was reason for preventing completely 
free wage bargaining in 1957. The TCO was rather 
negative about renewing the 1956 approach to 
negotiations; the cooperation between the TCO 
and the LO had not been quite smooth. The LO 
took a wait-and-see attitude, but initiated a 
5-percent wage demand for all of its affiliates. 
The SAF’s position was for a status quo settle- 
ment, presumably with central negotiations. 
After negotiations between the separate national 
unions and the employer associations had failed 
totally, despite repeated efforts, the LO agreed 
to top-level negotiations with the SAF. Agreement 
on a central recommendation was reached fairly 
quickly in February 1957. The recommendation 
was unique for the postwar era in that it covers a 
2-year period, regulating wages for both 1957 and 
1958. The desirability of agreements of longer 
duration than 1 year had long been discussed, but 
the 1957 recommendation came nonetheless as a 
surprise. For 1957, the recommendation was for 
an average wage increase of 2 percent (or not less 
than 10 dre or 2 cents an hour), and for 1958, 
average increases of 2 percent in piece rates and 
3.5 percent in hourly rates. The parties to the 
subsequent wage agreements retained full freedom 
to apportion the wage increases. The terms for 
1958 were formulated with regard to a new law 
which will progressively shorten maximum work- 
ing hours in Swedish industry by 3 hours per 
week in 3 years, beginning in 1958. Also, the 1958 
agreement was made dependent on the price level 
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remaining within certain limits, which it has 
thus far done. 

As the TCO did not want to take part in central 
negotiations with the LO and the SAF in 1957, 
the latter afterwards negotiated directly with 
the SIF and the Swedish Foremen’s Union. The 
result was a recommendation by the SAF to its 
member associations on salaries and other terms 
of employment to be negotiated with the white- 
collar national unions. Like the agreements for 
the wage earners, the white-collar settlements 
were to be effective for 2 years. The general 
salary increases (from 3 to 4.75 percent for 1957, 
and 3.5 percent for 1958) were actually somewhat 
greater than the increases for wage earners to 
compensate for the smaller “wage drift” appli- 
cable to salary employees. (See description of 
wage drift which follows.) 

Members of the SAF have been considering 
giving that organization greater powers, com- 
parable to those it has in relation to the wage 
earners’ unions, for coping with disputes with the 
white-collar workers. In December 1957, the SAF 
and the SIF signed a basic agreement patterned 
after the 1938 agreement between the SAF and 
the LO. Among other things, this pact set more 
definite rules for dealing with salary disputes 
and established a common board, to which cases 
of termination of employment can be referred 
for investigation and possible settlement. The 
relative independence of action of the national 
unions, as illustrated by this SIF. agreement with 
the SAF, has been the subject of an internal 
dispute within the TCO. 


Wage Drift. Within recent years,a new set of 
compensation problems has emerged in connection 
with the “wage drift,” a term used by the SAF 
for the first time in its annual report of 1948, 
though the phenomenon was not new. Wage 
drift is the term for the difference between the 
general wage increases stipulated in a collective 
bargaining agreement and the actual increase in 
average earnings in an industry. Because of the 
pressure of full employment and labor shortages, 
local management tends to pay more than is 
prescribed by the relevant agreement in order to 
keep the employees they have or to get new ones. 
This tendency exists in varying degrees over the 
whole field—in industries with piece rates as well 
as in industries with hourly rates. However, the 
piece-rate system facilitates this development and 
makes it more “automatic,” in cases when piece 
rates are not (sufficiently) reduced in cases of 
technical improvement. Under normal condi- 
tions, the wage drift usually stays within the 
range of 2 to 3 percent per year, though it went 
up as high as 8 percent in 1951 and 5 percent in 
1955. It has added to the difficulties of collective 
bargaining and tends to counteract the central 
employer and employee organizations’ influence 
on wages. During the postwar period, about 
one-half the average wage increase of men indus- 
trial workers was the result of the wage drift. 
Salaried employees and wage earners in the less 
favored industries insist on being compensated 
for other groups’ wage drift. If and when such 
compensation is given, the squirrel-wheel starts 
another round. 





1958 Congressional 
Action to Improve 
UI Benefits 
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Some 40 srixs, designed to improve the adequacy 
of benefits under the Federal-State unemploy- 
ment insurance program, were introduced in the 
85th Congress during its 2d session. This un- 
precedented activity was sparked by the rise in 
unemployment which began in late 1957 and 
accelerated in early 1958. By April 1958, unem- 
ployment among workers eligible for benefits 
under the Federal-State program had reached 
3.3 million—a rise of 123 percent over April 1957.! 
The number of these unemployed who had 
exhausted their unemployment benefits mounted 
month by month; during April 1958, it reached 
230,900—a 100-percent rise over the previous 
April. Exhaustions continued to rise during the 
congressional consideration of these bills; by June, 
they were 175 percent above the June 1957 level. 

The congressional proposals of 1958, designed 
to improve the benefits under the Federal—State 
program, fall into two major groups. 

The first group of some 18 bills were either 
identical with or closely paralleled S. 3244 and 
H. R. 10570.2. These bills, which failed to pass, 
sought a permanent change in the benefit provi- 
sions of State unemployment insurance laws 
through an amendment of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act.2 This amendment would have 
required that all State: laws, in order to be ap- 
proved for the 90-percent credit against the 
Federal unemployment tax,* conform to certain 
minimum benefit standards. These standards 
specified the maximum weekly benefit, the relation 
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of an individual’s weekly benefit to his average ~ 
weekly wage, the minimum weeks of benefit pay- 
able in a year, maximum eligibility requirements, 
the grounds for temporarily disqualifying an 
otherwise eligible claimant from benefit, and the 
maximum period of this postponement.’ Pending 
the effective date of the proposed standards, 
federally financed supplementary benefits were to 
be payable substantially in accordance with the 
proposed standards. In addition, these bills con- 
tained many other provisions which did not 
directly affect benefit rights: some were designed 
to alter the financing of the Federal—State system; 
others, to extend coverage, and so on. 

A second group of some 22 bills were concerned 
wholly with an immediate and temporary federally 
financed increase in benefits payable. The 
majority of these bills sought to increase the 


*Of the Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

1 This figure does not include unemployed railroad workers eligible for 
benefits under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act nor unemployed 
veterans who are covered by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952. 

3 For convenience, this group of bills will hereafter be called “8S. 3244 and 
similar bills.” 

4 The Federal Unemployment Tax Act (originally Title LX of the Social 
Security Act of 1935) imposes on employers a tax of 3 percent of the wages paid 
each employee up to $3,000 a year. It applies only to employers who employ 
4 or more workers during each of 20 weeks in a calendar year in employments 
not specifically excepted from the tax, such as agriculture. State laws require 
contributions from a generally similar group of employers, although many 
require contributions from smaller employers. 

* The Federal law authorizes a credit against the Federal tax of 90 percent 
for contributions paid by employers under any State unemployment insur- 
ance law which meets a few specified Federal requirements and Is, therefore, 
“approved” by the Secretary of Labor. Since this Federal tax of 3 percent, 
which makes no provision for benefit payments, is payable in its entirety to 
the United States Treasury in the absence of an approved State unemploy- 
ment insurance law, all 49 States, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, 
currently have epacied approvable Jaws in order that their workers may 
derive some advantage from the Federal tax. 

+ These standards were designed to overcome the present disparity in the 
benefit provisions contained in State unemployment insurance laws by 
providing minimum benefit standards which all State laws must meet in 
order to be approved for the 90-percent credit against the Federa) payroll tax. 
For example, the maximum basic weekly benefit (exclusive of additional 
allowances for dependents in 11 States) currently varies from $26 in Arkansas 
and South Cerolina to $45 in Alaska and New York. The weeks of benefits 
payable during a 1-year period vary from 5-16 weeks in Florida to 30 weeks 
for all eligible claimants in Pennsylvania, Dtsqualification provisions, which 
generally postpone benefits payable when unemployment is due to specified 
conditions, differ not only as to the precise reasons for their imposition but 
also as to their severity. 

The Federal Government had previously recommended that the States 
increase their maximum weekly benefit amounts so that payments to the 
great majority of workers would equal at least half of their regular earnings 
(in April 1958, no State met this criterion) and provide at least 26 weeks of 
benefits to all eligible claimants (only 7 States did so in April 1958). 
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number of weeks for which benefits would be pay- 
able to beneficiaries who had exhausted their 
normal benefits. A few, however, also sought a 
temporary increase in the weekly benefit. 

A third small group of bills sought to provide 
assistance to uninsured unemployed workers— 
some as a temporary measure and others as a 
permanent addition to the public assistance pro- 
vided under the Social Security Act. These bills, 
however, are not discussed further in this article. 

The most significant result of this congressional 
activity was the approval on June 4, 1958, of the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958 (Public Law 85-441), which authorizes a 
federally financed temporary increase in the dura- 
tion of benefits payable under the Federal—State 
program. In States which agree to participate in 
this temporary program, the additional weeks of 
benefits are payable to persons who have exhausted 
their benefits under the regular program. 


Objectives in Federal Supplementation 


Although bills providing for supplementary ben- 
efits generally are limited to a temporary increase 
in the weekly benefit amount and/or duration, 
drafters of these bills are confronted by conflicting 
objectives. The humanitarian objective of meet- 
ing more adequately the needs of unemployed 
workers during a temporary emergency must be 
weighed against other considerations, such as the 
minimum interference with provisions of State laws 
in view of their existing differences and the admin- 
istrative ease with which the supplementary 
benefits may be paid. 

The last named consideration can be illustrated 
by considering the effects of a proposal for Federal 
supplementation which specified a different formula 
for determining weekly benefit amounts from that 
used by many States. Such a proposal would, if 
enacted, require in such States two determinations 
of the weekly benefit of each claimant—one under 
the formula required for the supplementary benefit 
and another under the State’s own formula. The 
latter determination would be needed in order to 
determine the additional cost of the supplementary 
payment which would be reimbursed to the State 


* The State reserves are the excess, accumulated over a period of years, 
of the contributions paid under State unemployment insurance laws over 
the benefits paid under these laws. These reserves are immediately available 
for benefit payments; the reserves are deposited in the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund, where a separate account is maintained for each State. 


by the Federal Government. Differences of this 
kind between supplementary and State benefits 
might discourage Steies from making voluntary 
agreements with the Federal Government for pay- 
ing the supplementary benefits and thus defeat 
the goal of supplementing State benefits. The 
alternative to State administration under volun- 
tary agreements would be direct Federal adminis- 
tration—a proposal which Congress deleted from 
the 1958 bill it passed. 

Other considerations involve the impact of Fed- 
eral supplementary benefits on the established 
differences among State laws. For example, pro- 
posals to provide in all States the same number 
of weeks of supplementary benefit would result in 
proportionately unequal supplementation among 
the States because of differences in the duration 
of benefits provided by State laws. Proposals for 
a specified number of weeks of combined supple- 
mentary and State benefits would provide the 
greatest number of weeks of supplementary benefit 
in those States with the shortest durations. To 
make the duration of supplementary benefits pro- 
portionate to the duration provided in a State law 
would give greater absolute Federal supplementa- 
tion in States with longer durations. Thus, the 
differences in State laws present the problem of 
the most equitable basis for Federal supplementa- 
tion of State benefits. 

Proportionately greater supplementation in 
States with the less adequate benefit provisions 
would also raise questions as to its possible long- 
range effect. Might such supplementation encour- 
age those States to hope for Federal supplementa- 
tion in any future emergency as an alternative 
to increasing the adequacy of their own provisions? 
Or might the experience of better benefits build 
pressures to make the temporary extensions 
permanent under State auspices? 

Finally, consideration must be given to the 
urgency of the need for additional benefits. 
Periods of high unemployment sometimes occur 
when most State legislatures are not in regular 
session (the even-numbered years) and State legis- 
lation might well be delayed until after the 
emergency has passed. Thus, Federal supplemen- 
tation has frequently been urged in order to secure 
prompt action, despite the fact that most States 
themselves have sufficient reserves * to enable them 
to provide additional benefits, either temporarily 
or permanently. 
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S. 3244 and Similar Bills 


The two major features of the benefit provisions 
of the bills in the first group (none of which was 
enacted) are summarized below: (1) minimum 
benefit standards, and (2) temporary Federal sup- 
plementation in accordance with these standards. 

These bills proposed that the maximum weekly 
benefit amount in each State should be at least 
two-thirds of the statewide average weekly wage 
of all workers covered by the State’s unemployment 
insurance law. The proposed standard would 
automatically have adjusted the maximum weekly 
benefit amount to changing wage levels and thus 
would have tended to prevent the lag which fre- 
quently occurs between rising wage levels and the 
maximum weekly benefit when the latter can be 
changed only by statutory amendment. 

The weekly benefit of a claimant, exclusive of 
any allowance for dependents, was to equal at 
least half of his average weekly wage up to the 
proposed maximum. The average weekly wage 
of a claimant was defined as follows: (1) in those 
States which use a formula basing the weekly 
benefit amount on total wages earned in the 
quarter of highest earnings during a previous 
1-year base period, the average weekly wage would 
be these high-quarter wages divided by 13; and 
(2) in those States which base the weekly benefit 
amount on wages earned in some other period, the 
average weekly wage would be the total wages 
earned in this period divided by the number of 
weeks worked. Based on this definition of an 
average weekly wage, the benefit formulas in all 
but 11 States currently provide a weekly benefit 
equal on the average to half the average weekly 
wage of claimants qualifying for less than the 
maximum weekly benefit. 

The proposed standard on duration of benefits 
would have entitled all eligible claimants to not 
less than 39 weeks of benefits in a 1-year period. 

On disqualifications, the proposed standards 
would have limited the effect of a disqualification 
to a postponement of benefits for not more than 
4 weeks following the week in which an otherwise 
eligible claimant left suitable work without good 
cause, refused to accept suitable work without 
good cause, or was discharged for misconduct in 
connection with his work. It would also have 
precluded, as the result of a disqualification, any 
reduction of weeks of benefit payable or cancella- 


tion of wage credits—e. g., those earned with an 
employer from whom a claimant had separated 
under disqualifying conditions. 

In addition, these bills would have provided for: 
(1) a disqualification for any week in which a 
claimant left or lost his employment because of a 
stoppage of work due to a strike at his place of 
employment under certain conditions; and (2) a 
postponement of benefits, usually for not more 
than 12 weeks following the week in which a 
claimant had been found guilty of fraud or willful 
misrepresentation in seeking or obtaining benefits. 

The proposed standards for maximum eligibility 
requirements would have permitted the continued 
use of most types of eligibility tests used by 
States, but would have required a less stringent 
test than that used in a number of States. 

All of the foregoing standards, if enacted, would 
have required many substantial amendments to 
all State unemployment insurance laws. For ex- 
ample, no State law currently meets the proposed 
standards for the maximum weekly benefit 
amount, for the minimum duration, or for the 
disqualifications. 

The bills proposing Federal minimum benefit 
standards also sought to provide, as a transitional 
measure, for temporary Federal supplementation 
of State benefits, substantially in accordance with 
the proposed standards, in order to deal with the 
immediate problem of unemployment. Supple- 
mentation would have been provided under vol- 
untary agreements between the States and the 
Secretary of Labor until July 1, 1959, when the 
proposed standards were to become effective. 


Proposals for Federal Supplementation 


The second group of some 22 bills, including H. 
R. 11679, supported by the administration, pro- 
vided for immediate Federal supplementation of 
State benefits, independently of any proposed 
Federal minimum benefit standards. Although 
these bills differed on many important details, 
they generally sought to increase temporarily the 
weeks of benefit payable to persons who had ex- 
hausted their State benefits. The bills generally 
proposed that the States enter into agreements 
with the Secretary of Labor whereby they would 
undertake, as agents of the United States, to pay 
the supplementary benefits which would be 
financed by the Federal Government. 
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Eligibility. Eligibility for supplementary benefits 
generally was limited to individuals who had 
exhausted their benefits under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. Nearly half the bills pro- 
vided that exhaustees who might qualify for sup- 
plementary benefits must have exhausted their 
benefits after a specified date—frequently Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, in order to assure that the exhaustion 
had occurred during the 1957-58 recession. A few 
bills, however, restricted the supplementary bene- 
fits to persons eligible under their State law at the 
time the State’s agreement for paying supplemen- 
tary benefits should become effective. These lat- 
ter bills increased not only the duration of benefits 
but also the maximum weekly benefit and pre- 
scribed a formula for determining benefits below 
the maximum. 


Applicable Period. Most of the 22 bills specified 
the period during which supplementary benefits 
would be payable, in order to limit these benefits 
to persons whose exhaustion was affected by the 
recession. Supplementary benefits frequently were 
to be payable only for weeks of unemployment 
after the bill’s enactment or 30 days thereafter. 
The ending dates generally varied from December 
31, 1958, to July 1, 1959; a few proposals adopted 
a middle date—<April 1, 1959. 

An outstandingly different approach was adopted 
by H. R. 11634, which would have increased weekly 
benefits and duration during the current or any 
future period of “high-level” unemployment. This 
was defined as a period following 4 weeks in which 
the Secretary of Labor found that unemployed 
workers eligible for benefits were more than 6.3 
percent of all workers covered by unemployment 
insurance laws and ending at the close of 4 weeks 
in which the Secretary found that this ratio droppd 
below 6.3 percent. The period between the bill’s 
enactment and the end of 1958 was deemed to be 
such a period unless the percentage of insured un- 
employed workers should fall below 6.3 percent. 


Nature of Supplementary Benefits. Increased dura- 
tion was provided by all 22 bills. One group pro- 
vided for a uniform number of additional weeks to 


” 1 Technically, these bills provided that the aggregate amount of temporary 
unemployment compensation payable was to be half the total amount (in- 
cluding allowances for dependents)'for which a claimant qualified under the 
law under which he had last exhausted benefits before filing his first claim 
for benefits under|the’proposed program. 


all qualified claimants, varying from 13 weeks to 
26 weeks during periods of varying length. The 
specified extra weeks of benefit would have been 
payable to a claimant regardless of whether he 
qualified for, say, 5 weeks or for 30 weeks under 
the applicable law. 

H. R. 11679 and a few similar proposals, by 
contrast, sought to relate the additional benefits 
to those for which a worker qualified under the 
applicable law, in order to do least violence to 
the Federal-State unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. These bills provided that the supplemen- 
tary payment should, in effect, equal half the 
number of weeks of benefit at the rate of benefit 
for which the claimant qualified under the appli- 
cable State or Federal law.’ 

A third group of four bills which applied to 
currently eligible claimants took a different ap- 
proach. These provided that States signing the 
proposed agreements should pay an “adjusted” 
weekly benefit to currently eligible claimants until 
they had been paid benefits for 40 weeks of total 
unemployment during the l-year period follow- 
ing their claim, regardless of exhaustion, or reduc- 
tion of State benefit rights or cancellation of wage 
credits under the disqualification provisions of the 
applicable law. This provision incorporated a 
principle included in S. 3244 and similar bills; the 
latter would have required payment of benefits 
for a minimum of 39 weeks in a year, regardless 
of any reduction of benefit rights or cancellation 
of wage credits under a State law. 

An increase in the maximum weekly benefit 
amount and a formula for determining benefits 
below the new maximum for currently eligible 
claimants were provided in the preceding four bills. 
Another group of four bills provided similar 
weekly benefits but limited them to persons who 
had exhausted their benefits and who qualified 
for the increased duration provided. Under the 
bills in this and the preceding group, the new or 
“adjusted” weekly benefit amount was based on a 
formula very similar to that proposed in S. 3244 
and similar bills as the minimum standard for 
the weekly benefit amount. 

A different method for increasing weekly bene- 
fits was proposed by H. R. 11634, which would 
have applied during any period of “high-level” 
unemployment. That bill would have provided 
for an across-the-board increase of 30 percent in 
the benefits for which workers qualified under 
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State unemployment insurance laws or the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. However, 
any “additional benefits” for which a claimant 
might be eligible were to be subtracted from the 
new higher weekly benefits. These “additional” 
benefits were informally defined by the bill’s in- 
troducer as any unemployment benefits that a 
worker might receive from an employer, a union, 
and so on. 


Administrative Aspects. Most of the 22 bills relied 
on voluntary agreements concluded by the States 
with the Secretary of Labor whereby the States, 
acting as agents of the Federal Government, 
would agree to pay the Federal supplementary 
benefits. 

H. R. 11679 and H. R. 11543 were outstanding 
exceptions. These provided that, if any State 
did not voluntarily conclude an agreement to pay 
the supplementary benefits, the Federal Govern- 
ment would administer these benefits in such a 
State. It was urged in support of this arrange- 
ment that this was a Federal program, federally 
financed, and should be universally applied. Con- 
sequently, if a State after being requested to 
participate should refuse to do so, the Federal 
Government had an obligation to make the bene- 
fits of the Federal program available to the citizens 
of the State. 

The introduction of H. R. 11679 signalled the 
disagreement on this provision. Immediately 
following its introduction, two other bills were 
introduced, identical with it except for the omis- 
sion of the proposed Federal administration of 
supplementary benefits in the absence of a volun- 
tary agreement with a State. 

The hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives disclosed 
the reasons for this difference. Members of the 
Committee pointed out that States with low un- 
employment would be compelled to accept the 
increased duration provided by the bill. It was 
also urged that State legislatures might be better 
judges than the Federal Government of the 
States’ wishes as to the beneficiaries of the pro- 
posed program, especially since the States ulti- 
mately would have to pay for it in one form or 
another. 

The bill reported to the House by its Ways and 
Means Committee (H. R. 12065) significantly 
provided that temporary unemployment compen- 


sation would be payable only pursuant to an agree- 
ment with the States. H. R. 12065, as subse- 
quently amended and passed by the House, 
retained this provision. 


Financial Arrangements. The bills for Federal 
supplementation generally provided that the 
excess cost of supplementary benefits over those 
otherwise payable was to be met from congres- 
sional appropriations authorized for this purpose. 
The proposals for Federal financing contained in 
H. R. 11679 and in a few very similar bills were 
outstanding exceptions. These would have au- 
thorized an initial congressional appropriation 
from which advances would be made to the States 
to meet the extra cost of supplementary benefits 
and their administration. These expenditures, 
unless previously restored by a State to the United 
States Treasury, were to be restored beginning 
January 1, 1963, by decreasing the normal 90- 
percent credit against the Federal unemployment 
tax of 3 percent of taxable payroll. An increase 
in the portion of the tax paid directly to the 
Federal Government was to remain in force in any 
State until there had been restored to the United 
States Treasury by the State the amount of its 
expenditures for supplementary benefits and its 
share of the administrative expenses. 

An exception was taken to this method of 
financing, especially when combined with Federal 
administration of supplementary benefits in a 
State which had not made an agreement to pay 
these benefits. Employers in these States, it was 
urged, would be forced to pay the increase in that 
portion of the Federal unemployment tax paid 
directly to the Federal Government. An objec- 
tion was made to the burden this would place on 
the businessman, particularly in areas of high un- 
employment. 

The House Ways and Means Committee pro- 
posed (H. R. 12065), as an alternative, financing 
wholly from congressional appropriations, devoid 
of any connection with the Federal unemployment 
tax. This bill was amended in the House, how- 
ever, to restore the provision for financing through 
the Federal unemployment tax. 

After the House eliminated the proposed Federal 
administration in the absence of an agreement with 
a State and restored provision for financing 
through the unemployment tax, a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee urged that this method 
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of financing would give a competitive advantage 
to States which did not undertake to pay supple- 
mentary benefits. 


The Bill Ultimately Enacted 


H. R. 12065, as reported to the House by its 
Ways and Means Committee, provided, in addi- 
tion to the changes in the administrative and 
financial arrangements, for a uniform increase of 
16 weeks of benefits. It also proposed that bene- 
fits be paid to persons who had no benefit rights 
under any unemployment insurance law, but who 
would have been eligible for benefits if their 
employment and wages had been earned in em- 
ployment subject to such a law. 

For these uninsured workers, the committee’s 
bill would have provided temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation in those States which entered 
into an agreement with the Secretary of Labor 
for its payment. Benefits would have been pay- 
able for 16 weeks of unemployment occurring 
after the signing of such an agreement and before 
November 1, 1959, provided the first claim was 
filed before July 1, 1959. Weekly benefits would 
have been those payable under the law of the 
State in which the worker filed his claim on the 
same basis as if his wages and employment had 
been subject to the law of that State. 

The majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee supported this proposal on the ground that 
the hardships of the uninsured unemployed were 
greater than those of exhaustees and that its 
proposal involved the minimum delay in increas- 
ing the purchasing power of persons not now cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance laws. The 
benefits payable to these workers, as well as to 
the exhaustees, the committee recommended, 
should be financed by a Federal grant. 

Two minority reports dissented. On the one 
hand, it was objected that the proposed benefits 
for the uninsured unemployed would be an out- 
right grants program without the standard re- 
quirement that the States make any contribution 
toward it. On the other hand, it was urged that 
the proposal would mean abandonment of the 
insurance principle and the substitution of a dole 
from the Federal treasury. This proposal, it was 
predicted, would destroy the existing Federal- 
State unemployment insurance system. More- 
over, while it changed the insurance program to 


one of relief, it failed to provide payment on the 
basis of need. 

The proposal for benefits to the uninsured un- 
employed, termed the most controversial portion 
of the committee’s bill, was extensively debated 
on the floor of the House. This provision was de- . 
feated when the bill was amended by the substi- 
tution of H. R. 12244, with the retention, however, 
of the original number H. R. 12065. 

H. R. 12065, as thus amended and passed by the 
House, was very similar to H. R. 11679, except that 
it provided for payment of temporary unemploy- 
ment benefits only in States which made voluntary 
agreements with the Secretary of Labor to pay 
these benefits as agents of the United States. 
H. R. 12065, in common with H. R. 11679, pro- 
vided for financing through the Federal unem- 
ployment tax. It also limited the payment of 
temporary unemployment compensation to one- 
half the total amount of regular benefits payable 
in a l-year period for which a claimant qualified 
before exhausting his regular benefits (in effect, 
benefits at the same weekly rate for half the 
number of weeks for which a claimant qualified 
under the regular program). These benefits 
were payable to workers insured under a State 
law and to Federal employees and veterans covered 
under Federal legislation. Because Connecticut 
had already enacted a law which provided tem- 
porary unemployment benefits from its own funds, 
a new proviso was introduced which reduced the 
Federal temporary compensation by the amount 
of any similar benefits payable under a State law. 

Under the bill as passed by the House, benefits 
were payable to workers who had exhausted their 
benefits after June 30, 1957, or, alternatively, 
after such later date as might be specified in an 
agreement with a State. Temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation was payable only for weeks 
of unemployment occurring after the date of an 
agreement with a State and before April 1, 1959. 

The Senate Finance Committee reported favor- 
ably on H. R. 12065, as passed by the House, 
especially on the option given the States as to 
whether to accept or reject the provisions of this 
bill. In some States, it pointed out, unemployment 
was not sufficiently serious to make it necessary 
for them to participate in the program, whereas 
in others, exhaustions were heavy. The important 
feature of this bill, it indicated, was that it would 
fit in with existing systems of unemployment 
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insurance without problems of adjustment. H. R. 
12065 was passed without amendment by the 
Senate. The bill was signed by the President on 
June 4, 1958. The provisions of the law became 
" effective 15 days later. 


Operation 


States began signing agreements with the 
Secretary of Labor almost immediately after the 
approval of the act. In 3 States, benefits for the 
three groups of workers covered by the law (those 
insured under the regular State law and under 
Federal legislation applying to Federal workers 
and veterans) were payable beginning June 19; 
in 5 additional States, by the end of June. 

By September 12, 17 States had signed agree- 
ments to pay benefits to exhaustees in all 3 groups 
of workers. These States included the large 
industrial States of California, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
By September 12, five other States, including 
Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin, had enacted legisla- 
tion authorizing temporary extension of benefits 
under their State law to exhaustees and to Federal 
workers. These five States, however, participated 
in the Federal supplementary benefits program 
as it applied to veterans. These 22 States account 
for about 70 percent of all covered employment. 
In addition, 11 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 


Islands were participating in the Federal program 
as it applied to Federal employees and veterans. 

During the first 4 weeks of this program (i. e., 
through the week ended July 19), a total of 557,000 
initial claims for supplementary benefits were 
filed, representing about 48 percent of the number 
of claimants who had exhausted their regular bene- 
fits in these States from July 1, 1957, through 
June 1958. By the week ended September 27, a 
total of 1,188,000 initial claims had been filed. 
These represented the first claim filed: under the 
program and, in some cases, a later claim for a 
new spell of unemployment following reemploy- 
ment. The four States of Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania accounted for 49 percent 
of all initial claims filed through the week ended 
September 27. 

Continued claims, filed for successive weeks of 
unemployment following an initial claim, num- 
bered 158,000 in the week ended June 28, and rose 
to a peak of 658,000 in the week ended August 30 
when these claims accounted for 31 percent of 
continued claims filed in all States under the 
regular programs. During September, the weekly 
number of continued claims declined, falling to 
590,000 in the week ended September 27. This 
decrease is due largely to exhaustions during 
September which, it is anticipated, will be more 
than twice the 45,600 exhaustions during August 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Changes in Selected Health 
and Insurance Plans, 1954 to 1958 


THE NEW 1958 picest of 100 selected health and 
insurance plans under collective bargaining! re- 
cently completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
includes 93 plans also covered in a similar 1954 
digest of selected plans.*? Virtually all of the 93 
plans had been revised in one or more respects 
between late 1954 and early 1958. This article 
accounts for the changes that were put into effect.* 
Its purpose is to spotlight the aspects of these 
highly diversified programs which have been 
receiving the most attention from management 
and unions, not to measure the degree of change 
or to provide statistics on prevailing standards or 
practices. 

The 93 plans studied ranged in coverage from 
a thousand to half a million active workers in a 
variety of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. The plans were selected for the digests 
because they covered large numbers of workers in 
major industries, or they illustrated different 
approaches to health and insurance planning, or 
because of general public interest. Although they 
are not necessarily a representative sample of plans 
under collective bargaining, the changes that have 
been negotiated or put into effect by plan trustees, 
whether slight or substantial, should reflect, in a 
rough way at least, the trend of collective bargain- 
ing developments in this field. 


Life Insurance 


More than half of the life insurance plans cover- 
ing the active worker were revised between late 
1954 and early 1958 (table 1). In most cases, the 
revision involved either an increase in the amount 
of insurance specified under uniform plans or a 
realignment of the wage categories which deter- 
mine the benefit payable under graduated plans. 
Under uniform plans, coverage was increased by 


amounts ranging from about $250 to $4,500, but 
most frequently by $500, $1,000, or $1,500. Re- 
alinement of the wage categories under graduated 
plans resulted in increased coverage for many 
workers under such plans, but not necessarily all 
of them. For example, only about a third of the 
revised plans that graduated coverage according 
to earnings increased the protection for a worker 
earning $4,000 a year. 

Among the other changes that occurred in the 
amount of life insurance provided the active work- 
er was the elimination or revision of provisions in 5 
plans requiring a reduction in coverage for workers 
reaching a specified age. Two plans added such 
a provision. One plan eliminated and another 
revised differences in the amount of insurance 
provided to men and women. 

Two plans added life insurance coverage for 
dependents of active workers, still an uncommon 
practice (table 2). 

Life insurance coverage has been extended to 
retired workers under 8 plans since 1954 (table 3). 
Two out of every five plans providing coverage 
for the retired worker in 1954 revised the amount. 
Increased life insurance benefits were provided for 
retired workers in various ways: Plans which re- 
lated coverage of retired workers to the amount 
provided active workers raised benefits for retired 
workers by virtue of an increase for active workers. 
Some plans that reduced the insurance in effect 
to a constant level which held throughout the re- 
tirement period have raised that level since 1954; 
under other plans, the formula was revised so that 
a smaller reduction was to be made at the time 
of retirement, and at specified intervals thereafter, 
to a higher constant level than that specified in 
1954. 


1 Digest of One Hundred Selected Health and Insurance Plans Under 
Collective Bargaining, Early 1958 (BLS Bull. 1236). 

2 Digest of One Hundred Selected Health and Insurance Plans Under 
Collective Bargaining, 1954 (BLS Bull. 1180). 

* Useful background information for this article will be found in the Bu- 
reau’s Analysis of Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining, 
Late 1955 (Bull. 1221, 1958). It provides a comprehensive statistical analysis 
of a sample of 300 plans and explains some of the technical terms and complex 
features of health and insurance plans. 
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The permanent and total disability features of 
most life insurance plans were not changed (table 
1). Two plans added this protection, and one 
dropped it. Approximately 1 out of 10 plans 
changed the age prior to which the disability 
had to occur in order for the worker to receive a 
disability benefit under the life insurance plan. 
In a few cases, a service requirement was added; 
that is, in order to qualify, a worker not only had 
to be disabled prior to a specified age, but he had 
to have a specified number of years of service 
prior to becoming disabled. Slightly more than 
1 out of 7 plans changed the method of payment 
or the method of settlement. Most of these 


TABLE 1. 


changes required that part of the amount of in- 
surance be paid in installments, and the remainder 
be maintained as life insurance protection for the 
duration of the disability. 


Accidental Death and Dismemberment Benefits 


An accidental death and dismemberment bene- 
fit for active workers has been added to five plans 
since 1954. Approximately 2 out of 5 accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits were revised 
in some manner. In virtually all plans, however, 
the conditions under which this benefit was pay- 
able remained the same. Only one plan added 


Changes in 93 selected health and insurance plans under collective bargaining affecting active workers, late 1954- 


early 1958 
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1 Where the entire benefit was added or eliminated, none of the provisions 
of the benefit are accounted for 

3 These plans now provide a general lump-sum allowance for maternity 
cases. 


+ In 1954, these plans provided a general lump-sum allowance, 
4 Excludes 1 plan that changed from a cash to a service plan. 
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coverage of occupational cases. Seven plans with 
a uniform accidental death and dismemberment 
benefit increased the amount of death and multi- 
dismemberment coverage by amounts ranging 
from $500 to $2,000. The benefit for single dis- 
memberment was increased by half of these 
amounts. Four accidental death and dismember- 
ment provisions under which the amount is 
determined by earnings were revised so that 
increased benefits were available to all workers. 
An additional four plans raised benefits for certain 
groups only. 

Three of the four plans which extended acci- 
dental death and dismemberment coverage to 
retired workers in 1954 increased the benefits 
under their plans. 


Accident and Sickness Benefits 


The weekly accident and sickness benefit pro- 
vided in 1954 was changed in more than 85 percent 
of the plans. The four plans that eliminated this 
benefit covered workers in States having tem- 
porary disability laws. About three-fourths of 
the plans continued to cover nonoccupational dis- 
abilities only, but four plans have added occu- 
pational coverage since 1954. A few plans changed 
the method of determining benefits; in virtually 
all cases, the amount payable was to be graduated 
by earnings classifications instead of a uniform 
amount for all workers. 

The overwhelming majority of the accident and 
sickness benefit plans increased the weekly pay- 

.ments for nonoccupational and occupational dis- 
abilities. Under plans providing a uniform amount 
for nonoccupational disabilities, weekly benefits 
were raised by amounts ranging from $2.50 to $15, 
but most frequently by $5. 

Increases in nonoccupational benefits provided 
under plans that geared the amount to earnings 
classifications took place in one of several ways. 
Some plans increased the amount provided each 
wage classification, and some increased the lower 
and upper levels of the earnings schedule as well 
as the weekly amount applicable to each earnings 
group, while some other plans revised only the 
upper levels of the earnings schedule, so that not 
all workers shared in the increased benefits. Of 
the plans which provided a percentage of earn- 
ings, with a limit on the amount payable, a few 
increased the maximum level. The increases 


resulting from all these changes for a $4,000-a- 
year worker, for example, ranged from $1 to $13 
a week. 

The weekly amount provided for occupational 
disabilities under most of the plans continued to 
be the difference between workmen’s compensa- 
tion and the amount specified by the plan for non- 
occupational disabilities. 


Hospital Benefits 


Almost all of the 93 plans studied provided 
hospital benefits to active workers and their 
dependents (tables 1 and 2). Although a few 
plans changed from a cash to a service basis, the 
number of plans providing cash benefits remained 
in the majority. Virtually all of the revisions in 
hospitalization plans which have been made since 
1954 affected benefits provided to both active 
workers and their dependents. In a few plans, a 
differential in the benefits provided the two groups 
was eliminated. 

Plans specifying service hospital benefits in 1954 
and in 1958 continued to provide the same daily 
room and board benefit (semiprivate room or 
ward accommodations). On the other hand, 3 
out of every 5 plans providing cash room and 
board benefits raised benefit amounts. In all 
but 2, the revisions affected benefits for both 
workers and dependenis; in these 2 cases, room 
and board benefits for dependents were brought 
up to the level provided workers, and workers’ 
benefits remained unchanged. For both active 
workers and their dependents, the increases in the 
daily allowance ranged from $1 to $8, but most 
frequently amounted to $2. Although $10 re- 
mained a common daily allowance, the majority 
of the plans studied specify $12 or more, and 
almost a third provide $14 or more. 

About 1 out of every 4 plans revised the length 
of the period during which full benefits are avail- 
able, and virtually every revision lengthened 
the full benefit period. With few exceptions, the 
change affected both active workers and their 
dependents. Revision of the full benefit period 
was most frequent in plans providing cash 
benefits. Two plans with service room and board 
benefits that lengthened the duration of the full 
benefit period, as well as a few others, eliminated 
the extended coverage period (the period during 
which partial benefits are payable). Under cash 
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TaBie 2. Changes in 93 selected health and insurance plans under collective bargaining affecting dependents af ¢ active workers, 
late 1954-early 1958 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
3 See footnote 2, table 1. 


plans,‘ any changes in the daily allowance and/or 
the length of the period during which this allow- 
ance is payable usually necessitated a revision 
in the maximum room and board benefit. 

The portion of the hospital plan relating to 
benefits available for extra hospital services was 
changed in a third of the plans affecting active 
workers and their dependents. Under service 
plans, although the full cost of specified services 
continued to be provided, the kinds of services 
available were revised. Under many of these 
plans, the new services included some of the more 
costly ones, such as the use of expensive drugs and 
various laboratory tests. A few plans that paid 
the full cost of specified services for the first part 
of the benefit period, and one-balf of the cost of 
these services during the extended coverage 
period were revised to cover the full cost of these 
services during the entire benefit period. It 
should be noted, however, that in these plans the 
period during which the benefits were payable was 
reduced in almost all cases by eliminating the 
extended coverage period. 

Under plans providing cash room and board 
benefits, various methods are used to make avail- 
able the benefit for extra hospital services. Some 











3 See footnote 3, table 1. 


plans pay the full cost of all services up to a 
specified amount (e. g., up to $200); others pay 
the full cost of all services up to a specified amount 
plus a percentage of the cost of the additional 
charges (e. g., up to $200 plus 75 percent of the 
additional charges; maximum payable under the 
plan for extra services, $2,500). Ten plans that 
employed the former method in 1954 increased 
the maximum amount payable, and five adopted 
the latter method. The plans that changed from 
a cash room and board benefit to a service benefit 
now pay the full cost of the extra hospital services 
instead of allowing a specified maximum amount 
for the services. 

Nineteen additional plans extended hospital 
benefits to retired workers, and 22 plans added 
hospital benefits for dependents of retired workers 
(table 3). The majority of these plans make 
available to the retired employee and his depend- 
ents the identical benefits that were available to 
them before the employee retired. A few, how- 
ever, limit the total hospital, or hospitel, surgical, 
and medical benefits payable during retirement. 





4 Plans providing service benefits place no limit on the amount payable 
during a benefit period if semiprivate or ward accommodations are used. 
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Of the plans that provided hospite! benefits for 
retired workers and their dependents in 1954, 
about half revised the benefit by early 1958. 
Since benefits for these groups are in most cases 
the same as those provided active workers and 
dependents, the revisions were determined largely 
by the changes in benefits for active workers and 
their dependents. 


Surgical Benefits 


Approximately half of the surgical benefit plans 
for active workers and their dependents have been 
revised since 1954. In 5 plans, only the benefits 
available to dependents were revised ; workers and 
dependents under 3 of these plans now receive 
identical benefits. Surgical benefits for workers 
and dependents were added in 1 plan; 5 other plans 
added dependents’ coverage. 

Most of the revisions in surgical benefits oc- 
curred in plans providing cash allowances. About 


TaBie 3. 


3 out of every 4 plans that revised the maximum 
schedule allowance raised the maximum to $300, 
an increase in many cases of $50 to $100. Ton- 
sillectomy allowances were increased by amounts 
ranging from $2.50 to $35, with $10 or $15 the most 
common increases. Appendectomy allowances 
were most frequently increased by $25 or $50. 
Income limitation provisions were liberalized in a 
number of plans to cover higher income groups 
under full payment guarantees. 

Eighteen plans added surgical benefits for retired 
workers, and 20 plans added coverage for depend- 
ents of retired workers. Virtually all of these plans 
provided these groups with the same benefits that 
are available to active employees and dependents. 
A few placed a limit on the total surgical, or hos- 
pital, surgical, and medical benefits payable during 
retirement. 

About half of the 1954 provisions that extended 
surgical benefits to retired employees and depend- 
ents were revised in line with changes affecting 


Changes in 93 selected health and b oman od plans under collective bargaining affecting retired workers and their 
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active workers and their dependents. Most of 
these plans continued to provide to retired em- 
ployees and dependents the same benefits that 
were available during active employment. 


Medical Benefits 


During the period covered, the chief area of 
expansion in health and insurance benefits, insofar 
as active workers and their dependents are con- 
cerned, was in the field of medical benefits for non- 
surgical cases, i. e., allowances for physician’s 
visits. Nine plans have added these benefits since 
1954 for both workers and dependents, and an addi- 
tional five plans have extended this coverage to 
dependents. About half of the 1954 provisions 
were revised. 

With one exception, the changes made in the 
medical benefits did not affect the type of benefits 
(cash or service) available to active workers and 
their dependents. Moreover, there was little 
change in the type or number of services provided 
by plans on a service basis. 

The revisions in cash plans for workers and 
their dependents usually raised the allowance 
payable for each medical treatment in the home, 
office, or hospital, or the number of visits or days 
of medical treatment paid for per disability or 
per year. Such changes brought an increase in 
the maximum amount payable under 2 out of 5 
cash plans; these increases ranged from $4 to over 
$500. Increased in-hospital allowances were pro- 
vided by about 1 out of 4 plans. In 1954, the 
allowances under most of these plans were the 
same regardless of the number of treatments 
received during any one period of hospital confine- 
ment. Many of these plans were changed to 
provide a bigher allowance during the first few 
days of hospital confinement than for the remain- 
der of the insured individual’s period of confine- 
ment. Allowances provided for employee treat- 
ment in the doctor’s office were increased slightly 
in 4 plans, and 3 plans increased the amount 
allowed for home calls. In a few plans, the period 
during which medical benefits were payable was 
lengthened. 

The number of plans extending medical benefits 
to retired employees and their dependents more 
than doubled over the period studied (table 3). 
Most of these plans extend to retired workers and 
their dependents the coverage available to them 


Tasie 4. Method of financing benefits in 92! selected 
health and insurance plans under collective bargaining, 
late 1954-early 1958 





Number of plans 
Groups covered and method of financing * 





Late 1954 Early 1958 





Active workers: 


Dependents of active workers: 
Plans providing benefits 
Employer only 
Employer ond’ worker 
Worker only 


Retired workers: 
Plans 


S858 F828 


coe BB 


lans providing benefits 47 
Emp! % 21 
Employer 4 
Employer and active worker 1 
Re worker only ll 














+ eho Sensing exananpente of } pina were ast cattes fer this type di tabe- 
lation and have therefore been excluded. 
For each p, the benefit p pockage was classified as 
oS ee yer and the worker contributed toward 
its — the group, StF she oe aanee ae contribution 
cost of all 


ps covered by the 
cod Gramntioe ound tin cutaiein pit + - a group were considered 


as employer if the employer paid the entire cost of these benefits. 
Similarly, benefits for 1 a Dy. classified as worker financed if the worker 
paid the entire cost of all benefits extended to that group. 


immediately prior to the worker’s retirement. 
For the most part, the increases in benefits, over 
1954 levels, were the same as those granted active 
workers and their dependents. 


Other Medical Care Benefits 


With few exceptions, other medical care benefits 
such as major medical benefit insurance, polio- 
myelitis insurance, out-patient laboratory and 
X-ray benefits, and supplemental accident bene- 
fits provided the same type and amount of cover- 
age that was available to employees and depend- 
ents in 1954. Sixteen plans that did not provide 
benefits supplementing the basic hospital, surgical, 
and medical benefits in 1954 added such coverage 
since 1954. The benefit most frequently added 
was the out-patient laboratory and X-ray benefit. 
Only 3 plans enlarged their coverage to include 
major medical benefits. 


Eligibility Requirements 


Although employee participation in many plans 
is automatic or a condition of employment, the 
worker is generally not covered immediately upon 
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being hired. Usually a specified period of em- 
ployment (e. g., 3 months) must be completed 
before plan coverage is available. Frequently, 
different employment periods are required for life 
insurance and accident and sickness benefits than 
for hospital, surgical, and medical benefits. 

Since 1954, eligibility requirements have been 
revised in 14 of the 93 plans studied. The change 
usually applied to requirements that had to be 
met in order to be covered by all benefits of the 
plans. Under the revised provisions, a shorter 
period of employment for plan coverage was 
generally specified. For example, in 1954, bene- 
fits under a plan were available after 60 days of 
employment; by 1958, the eligibility period had 
been reduced to 30 days. 


Method of Financing 


The major changes in methods of financing 
among the 93 plans studied were directed to de- 
pendents’ coverage and benefits available to re- 
tired workers and their dependents. (See table 4.) 
Seven plans revised the method of financing worker 
dependents’ benefits; in all but 1 case, the com- 
pany assumed a share of the cost that the em- 
ployee alone had previously carried. Of the plans 
extending benefits to retired employees and their 
dependents in 1954, 10 and 4 plans, respectively, 
have since changed the method of financing. 
Under 6 plans, with additional benefits having 
been added to the retired employee’s package, the 
retired employee's benefits were no longer paid for 
in full by the company; that is, the retiree was to 
contribute toward the cost of all of his benefits 
except life insurance. Under 3 plans, the company 
assumed the full cost. 


—Dororny Kirrner Greene 


anpD Harry E. Davis 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


‘ Under plans to which the worker is required to contribute, he is often 
given the choice of whether he desires to participate or not; under some con - 
tributory plans, however, participation becomes a condition of employment, 
i. e., automatic. 

* Eligibility requirements as discussed in this section refer only to the 
period of employment, union membership, ete., required of the worker before 
he is eligible to participate in the plan. Under some plans, further require- 
ments are necessary to receive certain benefits. For example, a waiting 
period may be specified for the receipt of accident and sickness benefits, and 
maternity benefits may not be available until the member has been covered 
for 9 months or more. Revision of these requirements are not discussed in 
this section. 
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Job Pay Levels and Trends 
in 19 Labor Markets, 1957-58 


Pay Levets for office, professional and technical, 
and plant workers in 19 labor markets surveyed 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics during late 1957 and early 1958 
were generally highest in the larger West Coast 
and North Central aregs and lowest in two of 
the southern areas.' Wage differences among the 
19 areas studied were greater for unskilled plant 
workers than for skilled maintenance and office 
workers and were substantially greater for plant 
workers in nonmanufacturing than in manu- 
facturing. Earnings of office and plant workers 
tended to be higher in manufacturing than ia 
nonmanufacturing industries, and men earned 
more than women in similar jobs. 


Pay Levels, 1957-58 


Occupational pay differed widely among and 
within areas. Among the 19 labor markets sur- 
veyed, occupational averages were nearly always 
highest in San Francisco—-Oakland, Los Angeles- 
Long Beach, Chicago, or Cleveland. Only in 8 
occupations did earnings of workers in any other 
area equal or exceed those of workers in those 4 
areas. The exceptions were as follows: 


Office jobs 
Men payroll clerks ($100) 

Men class B accounting 

clerks ($83) 

Professional and technical occupations 
New York City -. Men leader draftsmen ($159) 
New York City Men senior draftsmen ($126) 

Continued on following page. 


! This article and that on pp. 1256-1263 of this issue are first in a series of 
analyses of wages, supplementary wage provisions, and establishment 
practices in 19 labor markets. The detailed findings are to be available in 
Wages and Related Benefits, 19 Labor Markets, 1957-58 (forthcoming BLS 
Bull. 1224-20). 

Six broad industry divisions were covered: manufacturing; transportation 
(except railroads), communications, and other public utilities; wholesale 
trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and selected service 
industries. Municipally owned utilities were excluded, as well as other 
gover t-operated establishments. Detailed area bulletins (BLS Bulls. 
1224-1 through 19) present areawide information for the 6 groups. 

The estimates are based on data from approximately 4,550 establishments 
selected to represent 23,300 establishments employing 7.3 million workers. 
Coverage was limited to establishments with 51 or more workers, except in 10 
of the largest areas where the minimum size was 101 employees for manu- 
facturing, public utilities, and retail trade. For survey months for each 
area, see footnote 2, table1. — 
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Maintenance and powerplant jobs 


Maintenance machinists ($2.89) 


Custodial, warehousing, and shipping jobs 
Newark-—Jersey City Truckdrivers ($2.58) 
New York City Truckdrivers ($2.56) 
New York City Forklift power truck 

operators ($2.34) 


Nore: Average weekly salaries for office jobs and professional and technical 


pew ne Egan. Ue fe ocala tamed ane 


and custodial, 

Increases in pay levels during 1957? were 
slightly greater than those recorded in 1956 for 
3 of the 4 occupational groups for which wage 
trends data were computed: industrial nurses 
(women), 5.3 percent compared with 5.2 percent; 
skilled maintenance workers, 5.3 percent and 5.1 
percent; and unskilled men plant workers, 5.2 
percent and 5.1 percent. Increases in the salaries 
of women office workers averaged 4.3 percent 
during 1957 and. 5.3 percent during 1956. Over 
the 5-year period from 1953 to 1958, increases in 
all-industry average earnings for workers in the 
4 occupational groups ranged from 24.8 percent 
for women office workers to 29.1 percent for women 
industrial nurses. 

In general, average earnings of plant and office 
workers tended to be higher in manufacturing than 
in nonmanufacturing industries but, within these 
groups, pay levels varied widely. Average rates 


TABLE 1. 


in individual nonmanufacturing industries, how- 
ever, frequently equaled or exceeded those in 
manufacturing. Most of the higher than manu- 
facturing averages were found in public utilities, 
followed by wholesale trade and, chiefly in some 
maintenance jobs, by retail trade. To illustrate, 
salaries of secretaries in manufacturing exceeded 
those in all nonmanufacturing industries combined 
in 18 of the 19 labor markets but in the 18 areas 
where comparisons were possible, salaries of secre- 
taries employed by public utilities exceeded those 
paid in manufacturing in 13 areas and were the 
same in another. Similarly, maintenance car- 
penters generally averaged higher pay in retail 
trade than in manufacturing plants. 


Office Occupations. Secretaries were the highest 
paid women office workers studied in 18 of the 19 
areas. Their average weekly salaries ranged from 
$66 in Memphis to $89.50 in Cleveland, and ex- 
ceeded $75 in all other areas except Boston and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (table 1). Women ac- 


counting clerks (class A) had average salaries that 
were from $1 to $8 lower than those of secretaries 
in all areas except Memphis where these clerks 


2 Covers the period between the 1956-57 and 1957-58 studies. Comparisons 
are limited to the 10 areas surveyed in each of years 1953-58. The 1956-57 
data were published in BLS Bull. 1202 and summarized in the Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1957, pp. 1216-1221. 


Average weekly salaries ' for women in 14 office occupations, 19 areas, winter 1957-58 * 
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1 Average weekly salaries are earnings based on hours for which employees 
receive their 4 ‘ht-time salaries. 
3 The 19 labor market areas in 1957-58 were during the 
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averaged $1.50 a week more ($67.50). The differ- 
ences between the salaries of secretaries and gen- 
eral stenographers ranged from $7.50 in Memphis 
to $17 in Milwaukee. Salaries of stenographers 
exceeded $60 in all areas except Memphis ($58.50) 
and were highest in Los Angeles-Long Beach 
($75), although they were nearly as high ($74) in 
Chicago, Cleveland, and San Francisco—Oakland. 

Among the lower paid office jobs, average 
salaries of office girls ranged from $40.50 in New 
Orleans to $57.50 in Cleveland, Los Angeles~Long 
Beach, and San Francisco—Oakland. 

Among the 6 men’s office jobs studied, class A 
accounting clerks had the highest weekly salaries, 
averaging from $83.50 in Boston to $102 in Cleve- 
land. In 13 of the 19 areas, they averaged $90 or 
more a week. Salaries of men office workers ex- 
ceeded those for women in similar occupations. 
The average amount by which men’s salaries ex- 
ceeded those of women were as follows: order 
clerks, $20.50; payroll clerks, $17.50; accounting 
clerks (class A), $16.50; accounting clerks (class 
B), $13.50; tabulating-machine operators, $10.00; 
differences in averages for office boys and office 
girls were small. 

Although available information does not permit 
an exhaustive analysis of the differences between 
men’s and women’s average salaries, certain con- 
clusions can be drawn from data for individual 
offices. For example, although men tabulating- 
machine operators in St. Louis averaged $9 more 
a week than women, men and women both aver- 
aged $81 in establishments employing both sexes 
in the job. The higher average for men reflects the 
fact that the average was $87 in offices reporting 
only men in the job compared with $68 in offices 
reporting only women. 

Among the 6 office jobs for which data were 
collected for both men and women, the greatest 
difference in average salaries was for payroll 
clerks in Baltimore; men averaged $100 a week 
compared with $66 for women. Men payroll 
clerks in Baltimore averaged $102.50 in establish- 
ments which reported only men in this job— 
$37.50 higher than the average for women in 
establishments reporting only women payroll 
clerks. In nearly a third of the Baltimore offices 
employing both men and women payroll clerks, 


? This ts essential to permit grouping of occupational wage rates rerpesent- 
ing comparable job content. Copies of th- Bureau’s job descriptions are 
available upon request 


TaBLE 2. Average weekly salaries! for 4 professional and 
technical occupations, 19 areas, winter 1957-58 * 
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however, the highest paid individuals in the job 
were women. In offices employing both men and 
women payroll clerks, men averaged $87 compared 
with $76 for women—an $11 difference compared 
with the $34 difference in the overall average. It 
should be noted further that more than nine- 
tenths of the men payroll clerks in Baltimore 
were found in manufacturing establishments, 
whose averages were generally higher than those 
in nonmanufacturing, whereas nearly half of the 
women were employed in nonmanufacturing. 

Job descriptions used in classifying employees 
in these surveys were usually more generalized 
than those used in individual establishments to 
allow for minor differences among establishments 
in specific duties performed.’ Moreover, it can 
be conjectured that women generally had less 
service than men in a job. To the extent that 
individual salaries were adjusted on the basis of 
length of service or merit review, longer average 
service for men would result in higher average 
pay when both sexes were employed within the 
same rate range. 

About half of the establishments visited re- 
ported established minimum entrance-rate pro- 
visions for hiring inexperienced women typists 
and clerical workers. A fifth had no specified 


‘minimum and the remaining firms either did not 


hire inexperienced workers or did not employ 
typists. The lowest median entrance rates for 
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typists ($40 to $45) were found in Atlanta, 
Memphis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and New Orleans; 
$45 to $50 medians were recorded in Baltimore, 
Boston, Denver, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
The 4 highest median entrance rates for typists 
were found in Chicago and Cleveland ($52.50 to 
$55) and in Los Angeles-Long Beach and San 
Francisco—Oakland ($55 to $57.50). 

Entrance rates for other inexperienced clerical 
workers were generally slightly below typist rates. 
Manufacturing establishments generally reported 
higher entrance rates than nonmanufacturing. 


Professional and Technical Occupations. Among 
the professional and technical workers covered by 
the survey, draftsmen leaders had the highest 
weekly salaries—from $112.50 in Seattle to $159 
in New York City. Senior draftsmen averaged 
$110 or more in 7 of the 19 areas and, in 9 of the 
other 12 areas, their earnings ranged from $105 
to $109.50. (See table 2.) 

Weekly pay of industrial nurses, the only pro- 
fessional occupation in which women’s earnings 
were studied, ranged from $76.50 in Boston to 
$93.50 in Los Angeles~Long Beach. In 17 of the 
19 areas, their salaries exceeded the salaries of 
secretaries by from $1.50 to $11.50. In Milwau- 
kee, nurses and secretaries averaged the same, 
and in Portland, nurses’ salaries were 50 cents a 
week less than secretaries’ salaries. 


Plant Occupations. Tool and die makers, the 
highest paid skilled maintenance workers studied, 
had average hourly earnings ranging from $2.54 
in Dallas to $3.15 in San Francisco—Oakland 
(table 3). In all the North Central and western 
areas, except Denver, tool and die makers aver- 
aged $2.81 or more an hour. Baltimore tool and 
die makers, averaging $2.79, were the highest 
paid among the northeastern and southern areas. 

Maintenance electricians and machinists aver- 
aged $2.40 or more an hour in all areas except 
Dallas. In each of these trades, average rates 
exceeding $2.75 were recorded in all but 1 of the 
North Central and Pacific Coast labor markets. 
Hourly earnings of maintenance carpenters were 
below $2.40 in Boston and all 5 of the southern 
areas. Maintenance painters averaged less than 
$2.40 in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
and the 5 southern areas, but more than $2.75 
in Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Portland. 

Janitors in San Francisco—Oakland averaged 
$1.90 an hour—83 percent more than in New 
Orleans. Excluding the southern areas, the differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest area averages 
for janitors was only 28 percent. Among the 
plant jobs studied, the greatest difference in aver- 
age hourly earnings between areas was for women 
operators of passenger elevators. Their average 
hofirly earnings in San Francisco—Oakland ($1.83) 
were more than 3 times as high as in Atlanta 


TaBLE 3. Average hourly earnings! for men in 14 plant occupations, 19 areas, winter 1957-68 * 
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1 Average hourly earnings are straight-time hourly 
premium pay for overtime end for work on weekends, holidays, 
* For survey months, see footnote 2, table 1. 
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Taste 4, Relative pay levels for office workers! in 19 areas, by industry division and sez, winter 1957-58 * 
(New York City=100] 
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($0.60). Average hourly pay of material handling 
laborers in the southern areas, excluding Palti- 
more, ranged from $1.38 in Memphis to $1.52 in 
Atlanta, and was $1.67 in Boston, $1.79 in Balti- 
more, $1.83 in Philadelphia, $1.88 in New York 
City, and $1.90 or more in the other 11 areas. 


A; accounting 


Interarea Wage Differentials 


The magnitude of wage differences between any 
two of the areas studied varied somewhat among 
occupations, even those within the same job group. 
For example, class A typists in Newark and Seattle 
received the same average salaries, but general 
stenographers received $2 a week more in Seattle 
than in Newark. Therefore, to get a more repre- 
sentative indicator of interpay levels, area esti- 
mates were constructed for workers in office, skilled 
maintenance, custodial, and material movement 
jobs.‘ For each area, the estimates were derived 
by multiplying the all-industry average pay for 
each job in each group by total employment in the 


‘ The estimates are based on weekly salaries for 18 office jobs (5 men’s and 
13 women’s jobs) and hourly earnings for 6 maintenance trades, 4 custodial 
jobs, and 7 material movement jobs. For the jobs, see footnote 1, tables 4 
and 5. 

‘If comparison were based on average hourly earnings instead of average 
weekly salaries, New York City would rank first among these areas. Whereas 
general stenographers, for example, averaged a 36-hour week in New York 
City, they averaged from 38.5 to 39.5 hours in the 4 areas with the highest 
salary levels. 


fob Gees Day pam cpmsntees, somstarten: stensgeaphers, general; switch- 
beard cores, ee 3, ree, ee S 

* For of methodology, see text below. For survey months, see 
footnote 2, ta : 


job in all industries and areas combined during the 
winter of 1953-54. (Identical job weights were 
used in developing the estimates for manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing.) The use of a constant 
employment relationship between jobs within each 
group in all areas eliminated the effect of difference 
in occupational composition. However, differ- 
ences in industrial composition, particularly in 
manufacturing, are reflected in the area estimates. 

Pay levels for each group of jobs in each area are 
expressed as percentages of like groups in New 
York City, adjusted for differences in survey tim- 
ing. The adjustment assumed that the total in- 
crease in New York City wages between April 
1957 and April 1958 could be prorated to obtain 
estimates for intervening months. 

Office clerical pay levels in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, and San Francisco—Oak- 
land were at 105 to 106 percent of the New York 
City level (table 4). Office worker salaries in Mil- 
waukee, Newark-Jersey City, Portland, and 
Seattle did not differ significantly from the New 
York salary level. Clustered at 93 to 95 percent 
of New York City pay were Baltimore, Dallas, 
Denver, Philadelphia, and St. Louis; below 90 
percent were Boston, New Orleans, and Memphis. 

Area pay relatives for manufacturing differed 
in both level and rank from those for nonmanufac- 
turing. With average salaries in New York City 
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manufacturing expressed as 100, manufacturing 
pay of office workers in other areas ranged from 
108 in the San Francisco Bay area to 86 in 
Memphis. In nonmanufacturing, pay relatives 
ranged from 105 in Chicago and Los Angeles—Long 
Beach to 83 in Memphis. Pay relatives tended to 
be higher in manufacturing than in nonmanufac- 
turing. Within both industry divisions, pay rela- 
tives for men office workers were higher than those 
for women in each of the 18 areas. Men’s salaries 
averaged less than 95 percent of the New York 
City level in manufacturing only in New Orleans 
and in nonmanufacturing only in Memphis and 
New Orleans. For women, pay relatives were less 
than 95 in 7 areas in manufacturing and 11 areas 
in nonmanufacturing. 

Skilled maintenance workers were highest paid 
in San Francisco—Oakland (114 percent of New 
York City) with relatives of 105 or higher also 
recorded in the 3 other West Coast areas, the 5 
North Central areas, and in Newark-Jersey City 
(table 5). Lowest rates (91 percent of New York 
City) were found in Atlanta and Dallas. Within 
manufacturing, pay relatives ranged from 111 in 
San Francisco—Oakland to 89 in Atlanta and 


Memphis. Nonmanufacturing relatives for skilled 
maintenance workers were highest (120) in Chicago 
and lowest (83) in Memphis. In two-thirds of the 
areas, average pay in nonmanufacturing compered 
more favorably with the New York level than was 
the case in manufacturing. 

All-industry averages for custodial workers 
were also highest in San Francisco—Oakland; they 
were above New York City in all other areas except 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Denver, and the 
5 southern areas. In sharp contrast to pay rela- 
tionships for skilled maintenance men, custodial 
pay in manufacturing in all areas compared more 
favorably with the New York level than did non- 
manufacturing levels. Excluding Baltimore, 
southern averages were 87 to 90 percent of New 
York City in manufacturing but 59 to 67 percent 
in nonmanufacturing. 

In summary, the wage spre@ between the high- 
est and lowest pay areas was greater for custodial 
workers than skilled maintenance and office work- 
ers and, except for the latter, were substantially 
greater in nonmanufacturing than in manufac- 
turing. With southern areas excluded, the wage 
spreads were sharply reduced. 


TaBLE 5. Relative pay levels for plant workers! in 19 areas, by industry division and work category, winter 1957-58 * 
: [New York City=100] 
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as) ~~ and receiving clerks, and Storie. ™ moeme a 
2 description of me ology, see text page 1253. For survey months, 
see footnote 2, table 1. 
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Taste 6. Indexes of average weekly salaries or average hourly earnings ' for selected occupational groups, 17 areas,? 1955-68 
4 and percent changes for selected periods * , 4 
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Trends in Occupational Earnings, 1953-58 


Average earnings of women industrial nurses, 
skilled men maintenance workers, and unskilled 
men plant workers had increased 5.3, 5.3, and 5.2 
percent, respectively, during the interim since the 
1956-57 study (usually 12 months in each of the 
19 areas). Women office workers whose salaries 
increased 4.3 percent during this period were the 
only one of the 4 groups considered in which the 


‘for workers in manufacturing industries 
in manufacturing and public utilities 


TOSpercent. ‘Thistedine ly due to a change in th 
compenision of employment tether than ts's dectlos ts solarias : 
increase was less than a year earlier. For these 
workers, the 1957-58 increase in salaries was the 
second lowest since 1953, whereas the increases 





* These percentages are median area increases based on the 10 of the 19 
areas surveyed in 1957-58, which were also studied in each of the years 1953-58, 
These areas inclade New York City, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Los Angeles-Long Beach, Portland, 
Ore., and San Francisco-Oakland. 

For methods and jobs used in compiling these data, see Area Wage Trends 
for Selected Occupational Groups, 1952-55 (in Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1955, pp. 1251-1252). Pay periods covered in the present study 
are shown in footnote 2, table 1. 
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for the other job categories were nearly the same 
as the highest increases granted between 1953 
and 1954 (table 6). 

Differences in survey timing among areas ac- 
counted for some of the interarea variation in the 
relative increases in earnings. To cite the extreme, 
Cleveland showed the largest increases during the 
period since the 1956-57 survey. However, the 
lapsed time in Cleveland was 20 months between 
surveys compared with from 10 to 13 months 
in the other 12 areas surveyed in both periods. 

In these other areas, increases in earnings during 
the year ranged by area and occupational group 
as follows: for women office workers, from 2.4 
percent in Memphis to 5.7 percent in Boston and 
Philadelphia; for women industrial nurses, from 
3.3 percent in Memphis to 7.4 percent in Portland; 
for skilled maintenance men, from 4.1 percent in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul to 6.3 in Memphis; and fo 
unskilled men plant workers, from 4.5 percent i 
Memphis to 6.0 in Philadelphia. 

Over the 5-year period between 1953 and 1958, 
increases in all-industry average earnings for 
workers in the 4 occupational groups considered 
ranged from 24.8 percent for women office workers 
to 29.1 percent for industrial nurses in the 10 areas 
which were studied in all periods from 1953 to 
1958.” Earnings of unskilled plant and skilled 
maintenance groups increased 25.9 and 26.6 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Even though the average increase in salaries of 
women office workers was the lowest among the 4 
occupational groups, deviations from the overall 
trend were noticeable among individual areas. 
For example, in the 17 areas covered both in 1953 
and 1958, unskilled workers and industrial nurses 
received the highest percentage increases in 7 and 
6 areas, respectively, skilled workers’ increases 
were highest in 2 areas, and office workers gained 
more than the other groups in 2 areas. 

The least variation occuring over the 5-year 
period in the 4 job groups within a single labor 
market was in Los Angeles—Long Beach—1.4 per- 
centage points. Greatest variation was in Atlanta 
where office pay rose nearly 14 percentage points 
less than did the average pay for unskilled workers. 


—A. N. JaRReELi 
Division of Wages and Industria! Relations 


' The “5-year period” covered 67 months in Portland and 60, 61, or 62 
months in the other 9 areas. 


Supplementary Wage Provisions 
in 17 Labor Markets, 1957-58 


THE INCREASING PREVALENCE of paid vacations, 
paid holidays, and health, insurance, and pension 
plans as supplements to earnings is reflected in the 
results of studies regularly conducted under the 
labor market wage survey program of the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics.’ 

In the 5-year period between the winters of 
1952-53 and 1957-58, the total holiday time most 
commonly paid increased from 6 days to 7 or 7% 
days. Three-week vacations after 10 years’ serv- 
ice were available in 1957—58 to 41 percent of the 
office workers and 26 percent of the plant work- 
ers—up from 21 and 11 percent, respectively, in 
1952-53. Coverage of each type of health and in- 
surance plan studied increased during the period, 
with surgical, medical, and catastrophe insurance 
plans showing the greatest relative growth. The 
1957-58 surveys reveal that four-fifths of the office 
workers and two-thirds of the plant workers were 
employed by firms with retirement pension plans 
covering these groups, compared with two-thirds 
and one-half, respectively, in 1952-53. 

These estimates of prevalence relate to the avail- 
ability of such benefits to the overall groups of 
office or plant workers included in the surveys (ex- 
cluding administrative and professional person- 
nel),? under plans to which the employer contrib- 
utes at least part of the cost. For each type of 
benefit, aside from the factor of proportionate cost 
allocation, there is a wide (but unmeasured) range 
in the dollars-and-cents value to the worker of the 
benefits specified. Varying length-of-service re- 


1 This article and the preceding article are part of s series of analyses of 
wages, supplementary wage provisions, and establishment practices in major 
labor markets studied during the winter of 1957-58. Wage surveys were con- 
ducted in 19 areas but wage supplement data, the subject of this article, were 
collected for only 17 areas. See footnote 1 on p. 1249 of this issue for details on 
the scope of the surveys. 

Although most of the discussion in this article is supported by data in the 
accompanying tables, this analysis draws on the following: BLS Bull. 1224-20, 
Wages and Related Practices, 19 Labor Markets, 1957-58 (forthcoming pub- 
lication); BLS Bull. 1116, Wages and Related Benefits, 20 Labor Markets, 
1952-53 (1953); and the more detailed area bulletins for the winters of 1952-88 
and 1957-58. 

2 These provisions have been treated statistically on the basis that they 
are applicable to all plant or office workers if a majority of such workers are 
eligible or may eventually qualify for the benefits. 

4 The most recent data on the proportions of workers, in most of the areas 
surveyed, who were subject to contributory vs. noncontributory life insur- 
ance and pension plans are presented in Health, Insurance, and Pension 
Plans in 17 Labor Markets (in Monthly Labor Review, November 1954, pp. 
1228-1232). 
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quirements for eligibility are an obvious factor in 
evaluating the extent to which individual workers 
participate in or benefit by any one supplementary 
provision. Thus, length of service is a limiting 
factor both as to the number of workers who 
receive the benefit in any given period and the 
amount of the benefit. Relatively long seniority 
requirements, as in the case of retirement pro- 
grams, limit the number of workers who ultimately 
qualify; or, as in the case of paid vacations, limit 
the number who receive 3- or 4-week pay amounts 
at any given time. 


Paid Vacations 


One week’s pay or more after a year’s service 
was an almost universal provision for office and 
plant workers in each of the 17 labor markets 
surveyed in the winter of 1957-58. Two weeks’ 
pay after 5 years’ service was available to almost 
as many workers, except for plant workers in the 
southern areas. A fifth to a half of plant and 
office workers were eligible for 3 or more weeks’ 
pay after 10 years, and three-fourths to nine- 
tenths after 15 years in most areas. Four weeks’ 
pay was available in most areas to a fourth to a 
half of the office and a sixth to two-fifths of the 
plant workers with 25 years’ service (table 1). 

Three weeks’ vacation pay was the maximum 
provided for the bulk of both plant and office 
workers in most areas. Provisions limiting 
maximum vacation pay to 2 weeks applied to a 
somewhat greater proportion of plant workers 
than office workers. A greater proportion of 
office than plant workers could expect eventually 
to receive vacation pay for 4 weeks or more. 

The maximum vacation pay attainable and the 
amount of pay for comparable service were more 
liberal for office workers in the great majority of 
the areas and in individual industry divisions. 
The greatest difference between the benefits for 
office and plant workers was in the provisions for 
service periods up to 3 years. Much larger pro- 
portions of office workers, for example, qualify 
for vacation pay after 6 months. Also, pay of 2 
weeks or more after a year of service was much 
more widely granted to office workers. Provisions 
were about the same for both groups for employees 
with 5 years’ service except in 2 southern areas, 
where the proportion receiving 2 weeks’ vacation 
was much lower for plant employees than for 

485283—58——4 


office workers. However, vacation pay arrange- 
ments. pertaining to 10, 15, 20, and 25 years of 
service progressively favor office workers in most 
areas, tending to provide an increasingly higher 
proportion of such workers with 3 or 4 weeks’ 
vacations. 

Some marked differences for both office and 
plant workers were noted among the areas, not 
only in respect to maximum pay offered, but also 
in regard to length of service requirements. 
Moreover, not all of the areas that offer the most 
(or least) liberal vacation provisions for office 
workers held the same relative rank with respect 
to plant workers. To some extent, such variations 
reflect the local importance of particular indus- 
tries. For example, in New York City, financial 
institutions provide employment to an unusually 
high proportion of the total office workers in the 
area. Thus, vacation practices in this industry 
influence the overall data for New York City. 

Length of service requirements were generally 
more liberal for plant workers in the public 
utilities industry than for such workers in the 
other industry divisions for which data are avail- 
able. Among five industry divisions (excluding 
finance), public utilities led in the proportions of 
workers who were offered a week’s pay for as little 
as 6 months’ service. The proportions of plant 
workers to whom 2 weeks’ or more pay was avail- 
able after a year’s service were also highest in 
public utilities or wholesale trade in most areas 
affording comparison. Three weeks’ or more pay 
after 10 years’ service was available to the great- 
est extent in retail trade, and after 15 years’ 
service, in public utilities. 

Public utilities led all divisions in offering 4 
weeks’ pay to a fourth to two-thirds of its plant 
workers in most areas; this was the only division 
in which such proportions were generally higher 
for plant than for office workers. 

The 1957-58 surveys indicate that for most 
workers vacation pay is expressed in terms of 
regular or average earnings, graduated on a slid- 
ing scale from as little as 1 day’s pay after a short 
length of employment to as much as 4 weeks’ pay 
after long service. Some plans of this type also 
provide 1 day’s pay for each year of service, thus 
providing progression for intermediate years. 
Another type of graduated plan expresses vaca- 
tion pay as a percentage of the workers’ annual 
earnings. This latter type applied to higher pro- 
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TaBLeE 1. Percent of office and plant workers employed in establishments age formal provisions for selected supplementary 
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portions of plant than of office workers; a great 
majority of these workers were production em- 
ployees of manufacturing firms. This practice ap- 
plied to almost a third of the factory workers in 
Philadelphia, a fifth in Atlanta, Denver, and Mil- 
waukee, and to from 8 to 16 percent in almost 
all other areas. Other types of payment, includ- 
ing flat-sum payments, were unusual; they applied 


2 or 3 half days, 5 full days and 4 or 5 half days, and 
on the most prevalent full- and half-day holidays, see table 2. 

4 Unduplicated total of workers receiving paid sick leave or sickness and 
“thee pemene ~+ 3 fi lans that ide for regular 

re pro p provide for 

payments to retirees for renninher of thas lives 

7 ae 

? Data not available. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


to as many as 3 or 4 percent of the plant workers 
in only 3 areas. 


Trends. During the past 5 years, the limits on 
maximum vacation pay were raised for both 
office and plant workers. In the winter of 1952- 
53, maximum vacation pay of 2 weeks was avail- 
able to 28 percent of the office workers in 18 areas 
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combined ;* a maximum of 3 weeks’ pay to 52 
percent, and 4 weeks to 19 percent. By the winter 
of 1957-58, the proportion with a 2-week maximum 
had decreased to 12 percent of the office workers, 
and the proportion with a maximum of 4 or more 
weeks’ pay had increased to 35 percent. In this 
5-year period, plant workers with a maximum of 
2 weeks’ paid vacation decreased from 37 percent 
to 19 percent, those with a maximum of 3 weeks 
increased by 9 percentage points to 60 percent, 
and those with 4 weeks increased from 7 percent 
to 19 percent. 

In the winter of 1957-58, for many workers in 
these same areas, a larger amount of vacation pay 
was available than was provided for comparable 
service 5 years earlier. For example, 3 weeks’ pay 


4 In order to present the best possible measures of changes in supplementary 
wage provisions, this and later comparisons are based on a constant list of 
18 areas. Since the larger labor markets have generally been surveyed each 
year and others have been covered biennially or less often, some of the areas 
were not surveyed in the years of reference. In such instances, it was neces- 
sary to include data from the previous or following year. The 16areas for 
which information was available for both periods of comparison accounted 
for 80 percent or more of the employment covered. 


or more, available to 22 percent of the office 
workers after 10 years’ service in the earlier period, 
was available to 42 percent in 1957-58, for com- 
parable service. (See chart.) 


Paid Holidays 


In the 17 areas studied in the winter of 1957- 
58, paid holidays were provided to virtually all 
office workers, and to 90 percent or more of the 
plant workers in all areas except New Orleans 
(79 percent) and Atlanta (87 percent). The 
number of paid holidays varied widely within and 
among areas. 


Total Holiday Time. In order to determine total 
paid holiday time for workers, data on half-day 
holidays and full-day holidays were added. For 
example, workers receiving 7 full days and 2 half 
days (or 6 full days and 4 half days, and so on) 
were considered as having received 8 days of paid 
holiday time. These workers, added to those 
who received 8 full days but no half days, provided 


Increases in Coverage of Supplementary Wage Provisions Between 1952-53 and 1957-58 
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an estimate of workers who received a total of 8 
days’ paid holiday time. 

The most liberal holiday provisions were re- 
ported in the Northeast areas where a majority of 
the office workers in Boston and New York City 
received 11 or more days, and a majority of the 
plant workers in Boston, Newark-Jersey City, 
and New York City received 8 or more days’ total 
paid holiday time. More than half of the office 
workers in Newark-Jersey City received an equiv- 
alent of 9 or more days, and more than half in 
Philadelphia and San Francisco-Oakland received 
an equivalent of 8 or more days; an equivalent of 
7 or more were provided in 9 other areas. A ma- 
jority of the plant workers received 7 or more 


holidays in all areas except Atlanta, Denver, 
Memphis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans, 
and Portland. 

Six full-day holidays was the most common 
full-holiday provision for both office and plant 
workers, but in only 4 North Central areas were 
as many as half the office and plant workers 
covered by such provisions. Seven full-day holi- 
days was the most common full-holiday provision for 
office workers in 4 areas, and for plant workers in 
7. Elevenor more full days were provided to a 
majority of the office workers in Boston and to 
about two-fifths in Newark-Jersey City and New 
York City. Five days were as commonly 
granted as 6 or 7 days in 2 of the southern areas. 


TaBLE 2. Major paid holidays, and percent of office and plant workers to whom provided, 17 labor markets, winter 1957-58 
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or — workers, and the areas. 
45 percent; and Bunker Hill 


were 
* Also Patriot’s Day: Office, 84 percent; plant, 
Day: Office, 45 percent lant, 11 percent. 

4 Also Mardi Gras , 99 percent; plant, 67 percent; All Saints Day: 


Office, 21 Lerner | plant, 11 percent; and half day All Saints Day: Office, 
20 percent; plant, 4 omy reent. 

4 Also Admission bey: Office, 21 percent; plant, 4 percent. 

5 Also Admission Day: Office. ce, 42 percent; plant, 12 percent. 

* Less than 2.5 5 pereent. 

’ Data for Atlanta include Southern Memorial Day: Office, 34 percent; 
plant, 17 percent. 
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The great majority of workers were provided 
full-day holidays only. However, 1 or more paid 
half holidays in addition were provided to more 
than a sixth of the office workers and to a smaller 
proportion of the plant workers in most areas. 
Paid half holidays were most prevalent in the 
Northeast and North Central areas studied—1 or 
more paid half holidays were received by as many 
as a fifth to a third of the plant workers in 5 of 
these 9 areas and by similar proportions of office 
workers in 6 areas. Among industry divisions, 
paid half holidays were most frequent among 
office workers in the finance and manufacturing 
divisions, and among plant workers in manufac- 
turing. One or more half holidays were received 
by about half of the office workers in Boston 
public utilities and retail trade, Cleveland man- 
ufacturinig, and New Orleans public utilities, and 
by about half of the plant workers in Boston 
public utilities. 


Common Holidays. New Year’s Day, July 4th, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Decora- 
tion Day (except in 3 southern areas) were paid 
holidays for virtually all office workers in the 17 


areas. Each of these holidays was provided to 
more than nine-tenths of the plant workers in a 
majority of areas, and to no fewer than seven- 
tenths in any area, except for Decoration Day in 
3 southern areas. A few other paid holidays were 
provided to # majority of the office or plant 


workers in certain areas. (See table 2.) 

These six basic holidays were usually provided 
to as high or higher proportions of the office and 
plant workers in manufacturing as compared to 
nonmanufacturing industries as a group, although 
the proportions in manufacturing were generally 
equaled or exceeded by those in public utilities 
and finance, and less frequently by those in 
wholesale and retail trade. Other paid holidays 
for which proportions in manufacturing exceeded 
those of the combined nonmanufacturing industries 
for both office and plant workers included Good 
Friday, the day after Thanksgiving, Christmas 
Eve, a half day on Christmas Eve, and a half day 
on New Year’s Eve. Two holidays—Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and Veterans Day—were provided 
to the greatest extent in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries, particularly to office workers in finance 
and public utilities and plant workers in public 
utilities and wholesale trade. 


Trends. More paid holiday time was provided in 
the winter of 1957-58 than 5 years earlier. The 
gain occurred chiefly in the proportion of workers 
receiving 7 or 8 holidays. The 37 percent of 
office workers whose paid holiday time totaled 
6 days in the winter of 1952-53 declined to 19 
percent in 1957-58, and the proportion of plant 
workers who received 6 days dropped from 55 to 
26 percent. During the same time, the propor- 
tion of office workers in firms which provided 7 or 
more paid holidays advanced from’ 59 to 79 per- 
cent while the proportion of plant workers who 
received that amount of holiday time doubled— 
from 33 to 65 percent. 


Health and Insurance Pians 


Life insurance coverage was available to 87 
percent or more of both plant and office workers 
in each area except plant workers in Denver, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and Portland (72 to 76 
percent). As measured in 18 areas combined, 
life insurance coverage was extended to an addi- 
tional 6 percent of office and 3 percent of plant 
workers between the winters of 1952—53 and 1955— 
56. Increases in coverage between 1955-56 and 
1957-58 have averaged i percent for both office 
and plant workers. Among the 18 areas, the 
5-year increase in the proportions of workers 
provided life insurance coverage ranged from 3 to 
29 percent for office workers and from 2 to 17 
percent for plant workers. 

Provisions for hospitalization insurance and 
surgical insurance applied to 70 to 90 percent of 
both the office and plant workers in most areas, but 
lower coverage was recorded for one or both 
employee groups in Baltimore, Denver, Memphis, 
New Orleans, and Philadelphia. Medical insur- 
ance was available to more than half of the office 
and plant workers in a majority of the areas. 

Hospitalization, surgical, and medical insurance 
have each become increasingly available in recent 
years. Between the winters of 1952-53 and 
1955-56, hospitalization coverage of office workers 
increased from 66 to 77 percent, with a correspond- 
ing increase from 73 to 84 percent for plant work- 
ers. Subsequent increases (to the winter of 
1957-58) extended coverage to an additional 3 
percent of office and 2 percent of plant workers. 
In this 5-year period, increases in both office- and 
plant-worker coverage have varied widely among 
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areas, ranging between 6 percent in Boston and 37 
percent in Portland for office workers and between 
9 percent in Atlanta and Los Angeles-Long Beach 
and 36 percent in Portland for plant workers. 

Furthermore, during this 5-year span, surgical 
and medical coverage grew more. rapidly than 
hospitalization. Surgical and medical insurance 
in the winter of 1952-53 were available to 58 and 
39 percent, respectively, of office workers in the 
18 areas combined. An increase in coverage of | 
21 percentage points brought surgical coverage to 
within 1 point of the 1957-58 hospitalization cover- 
age (80 percent) of office workers; medical cover- 
age rose by 19 percentage points. For plant 
workers, 5-year coverage increases of 18 percentage 
points (surgical) and 16 percentage points (med- 
ical) resulted in surgical coverage for 84 percent 
and medical for 60 percent of the plant workers, 
compared with 86 percent hospitalization cover- 
age of such workers in these areas. 

In the winter of 1957-58, catastrophe (extended 
medical) insurance was available to between 30 
and 50 percent of the office workers in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Los Angeles-Long Beach, New York 
City, Portland, and San Francisco-Oakland, and 
between 14 and 29 percent of the office workers in 
other areas. Plant-worker coverage in the winter 
of 1957-58 ranged from less than 10 percent in 7 
areas to 29 percent in Los Angeles-Long Beach 
and 25 percent in San Francisco-Oakland. In 


the combined areas permitting comparison with 
the winter of 1953-54, when information was first 
collected, catastrophe insurance coverage in- 
creased from 2 to 30 percent of the office workers 
in the combined areas, the increment ranging 
between 13 and 40 percent of the office workers in 
individual areas. Coverage rose from 2 to 11 per- 
cent of the plant workers in the combined areas, 
with increments ranging between 2 and 25 percent 
of the plant workers in individual areas. 

Income protection against employee illnesses 
may take the form of sick leave with full or partial 
pay, or insurance benefits. In the great majority 
of the areas surveyed during the winter of 1957-58, 
income protection against illness extended to 70 
to 95 percent of both office and plant workers. 
In about half the areas, the proportions of workers 
so protected equaled or exceeded the proportion 
who were provided hospitalization. Among areas, 
up to a third of the office and up to a fifth of the 
plant workers were employed in firms that provided 
both illness insurance and sick leave pay. 

Sick leave plans providing for full pay and re- 
quiring no waiting period were much more preva- 
lent for office workers than for plant workers. 
On the other hand, sickness and accident insurance 
was more commonly provided for plant workers. 
Limited-type sick leave requiring a waiting period 
or providing partial pay or both was provided up 
to a fourth of both office and plant workers. 


TasBie 3. Percent of office and plant aries, employed in establishments having retirement pension plans, by type of plan, 
7 labor markets, winter 1957-58 
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Retirement Plans 


Retirement plans were somewhat more prevalent 
for office workers than for plant workers in each 
area studied in the winter of 1957-58. Pension 
coverage for office workers ranged from 57 percent 
in New Orleans to 86 and 87 percent in Newark- 
Jersey City and Baltimore. Plant-worker cover- 
age ranged more widely, from 37 percent in New 
Orleans, to between 75 and 80 percent in Balti- 
more, Newark-Jersey City, and New York City. 

Coverage also varied widely among industry 
divisions. Relatively more workers were covered 
in public utilities than in other major groups 
studied; public utilities was also the only division 
in which retirement plans were generally more 
prevalent for plant than for office workers. 
Lowest pension plan coverage was in services and 
retail trade. 

The 1957-58 surveys also provided insight into 
the type of pension coverage provided. The great 
majority of the pension plans were of the actuarial 
type, i. e., specific payments were required of the 
employer and specific and regular payments had 
to be made to retirees for the remainder of their 
lives (table 3). In the 17 areas combined, about 
6 percent of the office and 3 percent of the plant 
workers were covered by a profit-sharing type of 
pension plan providing for the purchase of a life 
annuity upon retirement. In manufacturing in- 
dustries, such coverage amounted to more than 6 
percent of the office workers in Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Portland. Coverage 
of the profit-sharing type generally extended to 


higher proportions of office and plant workers in 
manufacturing than in any nonmanufacturing 
division except retail trade. In the latter division, 
coverage of profit-sharing type plans extended to 
22 percent of the office and to 10 percent of the 
plant workers in the combined areas. A minor 
proportion (fewer than 1 percent of office or plant 
workers in the combined areas) were covered by 
both an actuaria] and a profit-sharing type pension 
plan. Among areas, the proportion of workers 
under such combination coverage did not exceed 
2 percent, except for office workers in Milwaukee 
(3 percent) and Baltimore (6 percent). 


Trends. Between 1952-53 and 1957-58, the pro- 
portions of workers covered by pension provisions 
increased from 66 to 79 percent of the office work- 
ers and from 53 to 68 percent of the plant workers. 
The gain covered between 10 and 20 percent of 
the workers in most areas, with slightly larger in- 
creases in coverage noted for plant than for office 
workers in a majority of the areas. Since the 
winter of 1955-56, the proportion of office workers 
covered by retirement pension plans has not in- 
creased greatly in any area except Los Angeles- 
Long Beach (17 percentage points). However, 
increases of 8 to 18 percentage points in the pro- 
portions of plant workers covered by pension plans 
were recorded in Denver, Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Portland, and San 
Francisco-Oakland. 


—Orro Ho.userG 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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The Ninth Convention of the 
United Steelworkers of America 


THE NINTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION of the United 
Steelworkers of America (USW) was held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 15-19, 1958. 
Interest among the 3,500 delegates focused on the 
union’s bargaining plans for 1959, the business 
outlook, and constitutional revisions regarding 
democratic procedures proposed by an insurgent 
group. 


Bargaining and Legislative Goals 


Delegates to the 1958 convention indicated 
unanimous support for the union’s bargaining pro- 
* gram in its forthcoming negotiations with major 
steel producers, whose agreements expire in mid- 
1959. Although specific contract demands are to 
be spelled out by the union’s Wage Policy Com- 
mittee in early 1959, resolutions indicated that 
the union’s bargaining program would include 
“substantial improvements” in wages, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, vacations, pen- 
sions (including “voluntary retirement on full 
pension after reasonable service regardless of age’’), 
insurance, holidays, and weekend and night pre- 
mivum pay. It was also indicated that the issue 
of a reduction in the present 8-hour day and 
40-hour week was also to be raised. 

USW President David J. McDonald cautioned 
the delegates that next year’s bargaining “will be 
tough,” and that although he prefers “peace 
through collective bargaining . . . if the steel 
industry wants a long strike, I guarantee them 
that the United Steelworkers will give it to them.” 

Dissatisfaction with increasing costs of health 
insurance also led the convention to adopt a reso- 
lution calling for a union investigation to deter- 
mine the practicality of establishing, through col- 
lective bargaining, alternative arrangements that 
would provide more adequate protection. Such 
an investigation, the resolution said, should con- 
sider “programs established by other labor unions” 
for the purpose of “establishing our own hospitals, 
clinics, diagnostic centers, rest homes, rehabilita- 
tion centers, nursing homes, and the development 
of fully prepaid medical care plans. . . .”’' 

In other actions, delegates approved numerous 
resolutions dealing with existing as well as pro- 


posed Federal and State legislation. These in- 
cluded a proposal for a Federal program providing 
uniform unemployment compensation benefits in 
all States and Territories; adoption of a compre- 
hensive “national health insurance system’’; and 
revocation of the Taft-Hartley Act and State 
“Tight to work’ laws. To further the union’s 
legislative goals, a resolution was also adopted 
urging the union’s members to “‘reawaken to the 
dangers confronting us and engage in vigorous 
political action. . . .” 


Business Outlook 


The problem of unemployment in steel centers 
received serious attention as President McDonald 
pointed out that 260,000 Steelworker members 
were without employment and approximately 
114,000 were on short workweeks. In this con- 
nection, he made known to the delegates his letter 
to President Eisenhower urging him “‘to create a 
permanent advisory committee made up of the 
top leaders of labor and industry . . . for the 
purpose of advising . . . . on current economic 
problems and developing constructive programs.” 
The union president suggested that the proposed 
committee should consider a program that would 
reduce income taxes for lower income groups; 
liberalize unemployment compensation benefits; 
establish a broad program of public works, includ- 
ing an expansion of Federal housing and a Federal 
school construction program; increase the Federal 
minimum wage to $1.25 and extend its coverage; 
and implement the Employment Act of 1946 to 
bring about full utilization of the labor force. 

Concurrent with this appeal, the convention’s 
resolution on economic policy declared that despite 
a “slight temporary improvement in production,” 
serious problems of unemployment still remained, 
and reiterated labor’s argument that the answer 
to “strengthening the national economy”’ lies in 
“expanding directly the purchasing power of . . . 
wage and salary earners through collective bar- 
gaining .. .” Theresolution rejected “the theory 
that wage increases or other benefits are respon- 
sible for inflation,’ and instead charged that 
industry pricing policies “far exceed any conceiv- 
able cost impact of the wage increases.” 

! Notable among such plans are the ones established by the United Mine 


Workers in the coal industry and by the Amalgamated Olothing Workers 
and the Ladies’ Garment ‘Workers in the needle trades. 
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Despite the reported unemployment among 
USW membership, considerable progress in the 
field of organizing was noted by International 
Vice President Howard R. Hague, who announced 
that the union had organized 310 local unions with 
about 40,000 new members since the union’s 1956 
convention. Of these new locals, 36 consisted of 
office and technical workers, and 71 were in 
Canada. Expansion of the union’s drive to 
organize white-collar employees and workers in 
Puerto Rico will be continued, according to Mr. 
Hague, who estimated that, within the union’s 
jurisdiction, there still remained approximately 
125,000 office and technical workers and 7,500 
workers in Puerto Rico. Despite organizing 
gains, the effects of the recession were particularly 
noticeable upon the number of dues-paying mem- 
bers—which fell from a maximum of 1,212,700 
during 1956 to 848,131 for the month of May 
1958.” 


Internal Affairs 


In his opening address before the 1958 conven- 
tion, President McDonald laid the groundwork 
for subsequent action against the Dues Protest 
Committee by stating that he would “not permit 
the enemies from within to destroy this union 

. .” He called upon the delegates to “rip this 
cancer out of your bowels through your own 
doing and don’t leave it up to me.” The com- 
mittee had been organized by, Donald C. Rarick, 
the president of a Steelworkers local union, follow- 
ing the increase in monthly dues from $3 to $5 
which had been approved by the 1956 convention 
of the union. The committee had been formed to 
protest not only the hike in dues but also against 
an alleged lack of democratic procedures at the 
convention.’ 

Any doubts as to McDonald’s strength at the 
convention were dissipated as he challenged the 
insurgents to “thrash it out here and now on the 
convention floor” and ordered a reading of the 


* Under the union's constitution, members “who have not worked 5 days 
in any 1 month through no fault of their own” are exempt from dues payment. 

4 The international union had maintained that the increase was necessary 
to meet the costs of an intensified organizing campaign and to raise the salaries 
of the union’s employees and full-time officers. In the nominations for inter- 
national officers prior to the USW’s quadrennial election in February 1957, 
Rarick was successful in getting his name on the ballot to oppose incumbent 
President McDonald. In a referendum vote (the Steelworkers is the largest 
union that elects its officers by referendum), Rarick polled 223,516 votes 
compared with 404,173 for McDonald. 


union’s constitution, section by section, to refute 
complaints by the rebel faction that they were 
being denied their democratic rights. Serious 
debate occurred only on those sections of the 
constitution dealing with the appointment of 
staff men, expulsion of members, and dues. 

On the question of staff members who are 
appointed by the international president, the 
main argument of the opposition was embodied 
in the statement of Nicholas Mamula (president 
of an Aliquippa, Pa., local), who alleged that 
the existing system kept staff members from being 
“answerable for] accountable to the member- 
ship.” Those who favored appointment of staff 
representatives, however, maintained that elec- 
tions would result in the staff spending “‘all their 
time politicking [in trying to get elected] .. . 
and not doing one thing for the rank and file.” 
After an extended debate, including one on the 
convention rostrum between McDonald and 
Rarick, delegates overwhelmingly endorsed the 
president’s appointive power with less than 50 
opposing votes. 

In opposition to the section of the constitution 
dealing with disciplinary action, the dissident fac- 
tion submitted a resolution to delete in part and 
amend in part that section. The proposed 
amendment called for deletion of the provision 
under which a member can be expelled for “slan- 
dering or willfully wronging a member of the 
International Union,’”’ and for amendment of the 
provision under which a member can be disciplined 
for “using abusive language or disturbing the 
peace or harmony of any meeting or around 
any office or meeting place of the International 
Union.” According to the dissident faction, both 
these provisions could be used against “honest 
members who want to present their dissenting 
opinions.” Opposition to the proposed resolu- 
tion was typified by the statement of one delegate 
that the deletion would allow dissenters “to go 
abroad through the land and slander and willfully 
wrong . . . members of the International Union.” 
The motion to leave the section unchanged was 
passed with only 24 opposing votes. 

On the matter of dues, the Constitution Com- 
mittee reported that 110 of the 155 resolutions 
on this subject recommended no change in the 
dues structure, and only 23 proposed a dues re- 
duction. After a 15-minute demonstration in 
support of the current dues structure, the com- 
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mittee’s recommendation to leave dues unchanged 
was carried with 37 opposing votes. 

Another demonstration preceded the intro- 
duction of a resolution branding the dissenters 
as ‘traitors to trade union principles,” and accus- 
ing them of advocating “‘dual unionism,” engaging 
in “willful and deliberate slander,” instituting 
improper court actions against the union, and 
meeting in “secret conclaves” to “‘undermine’’ 
the union. The resolution—approved with only 
2 dissenting votes—called upon the locals and 
the Executive Board “to take prompt and vigor- 
ous action to eliminate from [the union] those 
guilty of . . . serious constitutional violations.”’ 

Following the convention, Mr. Rarick de- 
nounced the resolution as designed to discourage 
anyone from running against or opposing the 
administration. When asked by reporters what 
his future plans might be, he said he did not 
know whether he would carry his case to court or 
wait for trial proceedings stemming from the 
resolution. He also said he did not think that 
his local would expel him. Under the union’s 
constitution, charges against a member are initi- 
ated at the local level and a local trial committee 


is set up. Findings of the committee may be 
appealed by both the accused and the accuser 
to the International’s Executive Board, and if 
necessary, to the next international convention. 


Convention Speakers 


The union was praised as democracy working 
in action by numerous speakers. Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell congratulated the union 
for its democratic practices and stressed the fact 
that the disclosures of the U. S. Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field affected only ‘“‘a very small 


minority” of labor leaders. The type of remedial 
legislation that should be enacted, Mr. Mitchell 
said, “should be designed to help the unions clean 
their own house”; such legislation should not be 
repressive, nor contain “right to work” or anti- 
trust provisions relating to labor. In addition, 
much could be accomplished, Mr. Mitchell de- 
clared, if existing laws on arson, bribery, racketeer- 
ing, and murder were more rigiclly enforced “so 
that intimidated workers [could] testify without 
fear of reprisals, and . . . grand juries [could] 
indict arsonists and thugs at the local level.’”’ 

Senator John F. Kennedy also complimented 
the Steelworkers for its “democratic union con- 
vention in action” and promised his vigorous 
opposition to “any unsound and unworkable” 
legislation that antilabor forces might attempt 
to push through because of “a few bad apples.” 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, in an 
address before the convention, stressed the threat 
of world domination by the Soviets and charged 
big business with spending millions of dollars 
“to put labor out of business .. .” Mr. Meany 
expressed his conviction that unions will “con- 
tinue to get a better share of the wealth that we 
help create,” and that there will be strikes, if 
necessary, to get a “greater and greater share 
. . . as the prosperity of the country is built up.” 

Other guest speakers who appeared before the 
convention included former President Harry S 
Truman; Canadian Minister of Labor Michael 
Starr; Harry Douglas, general secretary of the 
British Iron and Steel Trades Conference; and 
Ferris Sidney Owen, vice president of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


—Ricuarp G. SEEFER 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Ninetieth Annual Meeting of 
British Trades Union Congress 


THE 90TH ANNUAL MEETING of the British Trades 
Union Congress (TUC), held during the first week 
of September, reflected unmistakably a con- 
tinuance of the policy of moderation which has 
been the main characteristic of the organization 
in recent years. Hlowever, on many points, 
delegates voiced disapproval of the economic 
policies of the incumbent Conservative Party. 

Fresh in the minds of the delegates was the 
second report, issued in August, of the Govern- 
ment’s three-man Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity, and Incomes, headed by Lord Cohen. 
The Council had strongly warned against the 
inflationary danger of wage increases,’ and in 
general had favored a tightening of the belt. 
Also prominent in the thinking of the Congress 
was the Government’s postwar policy on private 
industrial financing. Under this policy currently, 
the approval of a Government committee is 
necessary for the launching of a new stock issue 
for plant expansion. 


Against this background, the Congress adopted 
a resolution strongly condemning the Government’s 
policy as “‘restrictionist” when it should be ex- 


pansionist. In addition, it instructed the TUC 
General Council to prepare its own report on the 
economy of the country. 

The delegates reaffirmed their opposition to 
wage controls by a unanimous vote. In this 
connection, one speaker contended that real 
wages had risen only 4 percent in the past 12 
years. Another resolution pointed up the British 
labor movement’s interest in pensions, declaring 
that their negotiation was as much a duty of 
unions as the negotiation of adequate wages, and 
that existing pension arrangements should be 
examined critically, with special reference to the 
need for transferability from company to company. 

On Government ownership of industry, the 
Congress adopted three resolutions. One favored 


(a) the general principle of nationalization of 
basic industries, with priority for key sections 
of the “engineering industry” (i. e., metal and 
machine industries), and (b) the renationalization 
of iron and steel as well as that part of the trans- 
port industry which had been returned to private 
ownership in 1953. The second resolution de- 
clared that only individuals who genuinely 
believed in the value of nationalization should be 
appointed to the managerial boards of nation- 
alized industries. Thirdly, in a resolution dealing 
primarily with housing, the TUC General Council 
was instructed to promote nationalization of the 
building industry. - 
The delegates debated extensively a motion 
calling for a meeting of representatives of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) and of the Soviet-oriented World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) “to consider 
the possibility of common action” on matters such 
as peace, trade, and living standards. Sir Vincent 
Tewson, general secretary of the TUC, spoke for 
the General Council against this proposal, which, 
he said, has been before the Congress almost 
perenially. He stated that the two international 
organizations were basically different: unions 
affiliated with the ICFTU could criticize their 
governments, while those affiliated with the 
WFTU could not criticize governments behind the 
iron curtain; accordingly, the two organizations 
could agree only on points not contrary to Soviet 
policy. The motion was decisively defeated. 
AFL-CIO Vice Presidents George M. Harrison 
of the Railway and Steamship Clerks and Jacob 
Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
addressed the TUC delegates. Mr. Harrison 
stressed the solution of the problem of the under- 
privileged as a long-range means to peace, and 
continuance of the defensive posture of the 


1 The Council on Prices, Productivity, and Incomes, in its February 1958 
report, said that wage increases in 1958, if granted, should “be substantially 
below the average of the last few years.” For a review of this report, see 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1958, pp. 546-547. 
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democracies as a short-range means. Mr. Potof- 
sky reported on attacks against the American 
labor movement, including what he called the 
“fraud’”’ of “right to work” laws. 

The Congress devoted considerable time to dis- 
cussing questions of foreign policy and peace. It 
adopted a resolution favoring the removal of em- 
bargoes on trade with the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China, and other countries of the Soviet 
bloc, but according to its proponents, the resolu- 
tion did not contemplate the scrapping of quotas 
and other protective measures. Concerning the 
Middle East, the Congress went on record as 
favoring economic development under the aegis 
of the United Nations, resettlement of refugees 
with external aid, disarmament, and an inter- 
national guarantee of frontiers. 

The Congress endorsed the joint declaration 
issued earlier in the year by the TUC General 
Council and the Labor Party in behalf of steps 
toward nuclear disarmament, but expressed dis- 
appointment at the Council’s lack of vigor in 
promoting adoption of the plan. By a heavy 
majority, the delegates defeated a resolution which 
opposed the continuation of the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons by Great Britain, the use of 
nuclear weapons by any country from British 
territory, and the arming of West Germany with 
nuclear weapons. 

Dramatic clashes at the Congress had been 
expected on two issues, both of which failed to 
materialize. One was the charge of lukewarm 
support given by the TUC General Council to 
the Transport and General Workers Union during 
the 7-week London bus strike. The second arose 
from a last-minute switch in the delegation of 
the Communist-dominated Electrical Trades 
Union, whereby Mr. Leslie Cannon, who had 
broken with the Communist Party over Hungary, 
was excluded from the delegation. When a 
question was raised as to the constitutionality of 
the switch, TUC President Tom Yates ruled the 
issue out of order, on the ground that unions had 
autonomy in appointing delegates. After the 
Congress had adjourned, however, the matter 
was made the subject of an inquiry by the General 
Council at the request of the Union of Shop, 
Distributive, and Allied Workers. 


—Witu1am GERBER 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


State Labor Legislation 
Enacted in 1958 


Few SIGNIFICANT CHANGES were made in State 
labor laws during 1958, when regular sessions of 
the legislature were held in only 17 States and 
Puerto Rico.! Major improvements in work- 
men’s compensation were made in Mississippi, 
New York, and Virginia. Massachusetts set a 
minimum wage of $1 an hour in manufacturing 
occupations and raised from 80 cents to 90 cents 
an hour the minimum rate which wage boards may 
set for most other occupations. In 14 States, 
laws for a temporary extension of unemployment 
insurance benefits were enacted, and permanent 
increases in maximum weekly benefits were made 
in Arizona, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
New York. The New York legislature also 
amended its fair employment practice act to pro- 
hibit discrimination on account of age and tight- 
ened some provisions of the private employment 
agency law. Legislative action regarding mi- 
gratory labor was taken in Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, and New York. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Three States—Mississippi, New York, and 
Virginia—each raised maximum weekly benefits 
granted in the case of death and all types of dis- 
ability. The maximum weekly rates were in- 
creased in Mississippi from $25 to $35 and in 
Virginia from $30 to $33. In New York, maxi- 
mum weekly benefits for disability were raised 
from $36 to $45, and for death cases from a range 
of $24-$40 a week to a range of $27-$45 (scaled 
according to number of dependents). There are 
now 23 jurisdictions which pay a maximum of 
$40 or more a week for temporary total disability, 
and 10 of these set a maximum of $50 or more. 
Sixteen jurisdictions set $35 but less than $40; and 
13 set less than $35 a week. The maximum total 
amount payable was also raised in Mississippi and 
Virginia. In New York, there is a maximum 


1 Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. The legisla- 
tures of Massachusetts and New Jersey were still in session at the time this 
article was prepared. Information is not yet available on final action taken 
in the Puerto Rico legislature. 
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total only for temporary total disability payments, 
and this was not raised. 

California removed the $2,500 limit on the cost 
of medical, surgical, and hospital treatment pro- 
vided for a disaster-service worker. (Unlimited 
medical benefits were already provided under the 
law for other workers.) 

One or more laws relating to coverage were 
enacted in five States—Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, New York, and Virginia. In four of the 
States, new occupational groups were brought 
under the law. The Georgia law extended cov- 
erage to all county employees. Virginia ex- 
tended coverage to certain State, county, and 
municipal officers. Louisiana extended coverage 
to executive officers of private corporations other 
than charitable, religious, educational, or other 
nonprofit organizations. New York classified as 
a hazardous occupation the work of any person 
employed to direct traffic at a street or highway 
crossing whose chief duty is to protect school 
pupils crossing the street. 

Two of these five States also made changes in 
occupational disease coverage. Louisiana added 
to the schedule of compensable occupational 
diseases, tuberculosis contracted during employ- 
ment by a person working in a hospital or unit 
thereof specializing in tuberculosis treatment. 
Virginia modified its 1952 provision for compul- 
sory full coverage of occupational diseases to pro- 
vide that an employer may file written rejection 
of full coverage and choose schedule coverage 
instead. The schedule of occupational diseases 
in effect prior to 1952 was reinstated, with certain 
additions, such as bursitis and poisoning by 
contact with any industrial chemical. 

Three of the States changed schedule coverage 
of permanent partial injuries. New York added a 
new article to the workmen’s compensation law 
dealing with loss of hearing resulting from indus- 
trial noise. Under these provisions, benefits are 
not to be payable until 6 months after the worker’s 
separation from the job in which he was subject to 
harmful noise. Special conditions were also 
established relating to exposure periods. Pro- 
vision was made for apportionment of liability 
among employers if the last employer notified prior 
employers that a preplacement physical examina- 
tion showed a preexisting loss of hearing possibly 
due to conditions of prior employment. Georgia 
added to the schedule of permanent partial dis- 


abilities complete loss of hearing in one ear, and 
Mississippi added the loss of one or both testicles 
and for females the loss of one or both breasts. 

Five States enacted laws relating to handicapped 
workers. New York provided that a maximum of 
$30, rather than $2), per week of the additional 
compensation awarded for rehabilitation of an 
injured worker may be spent for maintenance. 
Studies of second-injury funds, initiated or con- 
tinued by 1958 provisions in 3 States, concerned 
the advisability of creating such a fund in Virginia, 
and the liberalization of the funds in Michigan and 
Rhode Island. Mississippi adopted an amend- 
ment providing that where a preexisting physical 
impairment is aggravated by an accidental injury 
or contributes materially to the results following 
the injury, the compensation which the employer 
would otherwise pay is to be reduced accordingly. 
This provision will apply only where the employer 
required a preemployment physical examination 
which yielded satisfactory medical evidence of a 
preexisting permanent impairment. 


Occupational Health and Safety 


Kentucky enacted three laws looking toward 
improvement of workers’ safety. The number of 
members on the Industrial Safety Board in the 
Department of Industrial Relations, which is 
authorized to develop and issue occupational 
safety rules, was increased from 4 to 12. The 
coverage of safety provisions established by law or 
order was extended to work in restaurants, hotels, 
and apartment houses. An act to regulate atomic 
energy development directed various State 
agencies, including the Department of Industrial 
Relations and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, to make studies of changes needed in the 
laws and regulations administered by them as a 
result of nuclear energy operations. 

New Jersey also enacted a radiation law. The 
act created in the Department of Health a Com- 
mission on Radiation Protection consisting of five 
members to be appointed by the Governor, 
together with the Commissioner of Health and the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry. The Com- 
mission was authorized to issue safety rules, to be 
enforced by the Department of Health; sources of 
radiation were required to be registered; and all 
radiation sources were required to be so shielded, 
transported, handled, used, and kept as to protect 
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users and persons within range from unnecessary 
exposure. Another New Jersey law transferred 
from the Superintendent of State Police to the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry part of the 
responsibility for safety regulations concerning 
liquefied petroleum gas. The labor commissioner 
was authorized to issue and enforce regulations for 
public utility establishments, marine terminals, 
pipeline terminals, refineries, and manufacturing 
establishments. 

In Massachusetts, the Department of Labor and 
Industries was directed to study certain legislative 
proposals concerning safety in loading and unload- 
ing vessels, and to make recommendations to the 
House of Representatives by the end of 1958. 


Unemployment Insurance ? 


The maximum basic weekly benefit for unem- 
ployment was increased in 5 States—Arizona from 
$30 to $35, Delaware from $35 to $40, Kentucky 
from $32 to $34, Louisiana from $25 to $35, and 
New York from $36 to $45 (retroactive for benefit 
years beginning after July 1, 1957). Wisconsin 


enacted a temporary increase in its weekly benefit, 
from $38 to $42, to remain in effect until July 19, 


1959. Mississippi adopted a flexible maximum— 
the lesser of $30 or 55 percent of the State average 
weekly wage in covered employment (this average 
was $57.53 in the calendar year 1957)—but because 
of the $30 limitation which had previously been in 
effect, there was no change in the maximum benefit 
amov it. 

The minimum statutory weekly benefit was also 
increased in Mississippi and in 3 of the 5 States 
that raised the maximum benefit. The increase 
was from $5 to $10 in Arizona and Louisiana, 
from $8 to $10 in Kentucky, and from $3 to $8 
in Mississippi. 

Five States made permanent changes in the 
duration of benefits provisions of their employ- 
ment security laws and a number of other States 
acted to extend benefits temporarily, either under 
their own laws or under the Federal Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act.’ Only the 
permanent changes are noted here. Kentucky 
and Mississippi changed from uniform duration 
for all eligible claimants (26 and 20 weeks, re- 
spectively) to a variable duration: the lesser of 
26 weeks or one-third of the base-period wages, 
with a minimum of 15 weeks in Kentucky and 12 


weeks in Mississippi. Louisiana liberalized its 
variable duration by increasing the maximum from 
the lesser of 20 weeks or one-third of the base- 
period wages to the lesser of 28 weeks or two-fifths 
of the base-period wages, and the minimum from 
10 weeks to 12. The Delaware provision limit- 
ing maximum potential duration of benefits to 26 
weeks was not changed; however, the limitation 
on an individual’s total benefit in a year was raised 
from 26 to 29 percent of his base-period wages. 
Massachusetts increased its extended duration 
period from 10 to 18 weeks for an individual certi- 
fied as attending an industrial retraining course, 
and specified that for unemployment insurance 
purposes, such individual shall be deemed avail- 
able for work. 

Kentucky was the only State to change its 
method of computing the weekly benefit amount. 
It changed from a formula in which benefits were 
computed as a percentage of annual wages to one 
which based benefits on wages in that quarter of 
the base period in which wages were highest, with 
the weekly benefit being one-twenty-fifth of the 
high-quarter wages. 

Four States amended qualifying requirements. 
Mississippi made requirements more restrictive 
for claimants at all benefit levels by increasing 


_ the earnings (expressed as a multiple of the weekly 


benefit) required to qualify, by adding the require- 
ment that the worker must have earned wages 
in two quarters, and by deleting the step-down 
provision (under which workers may qualify for 
the next lower benefit amount). The Kentucky 
change allowed claimants to qualify with a lesser 
amount of wages at all benefit levels, but this was 
offset by adding a requirement that the worker 
shall have earned 8 times the weekly benefit 
amount in the last 6 months of the base period. 


’ New York, by adding an alternative requirement, 


and Maryland, by broadening its step-down pro- 
vision, made the qualifying earnings requirement 
less restrictive for claimants at all benefit levels. 


2 This summary of unemployment insurance legislation was prepared by 
Clara T. Sorenson of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

# Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin enacted a temporary 
extension of benefits. Nine other States (Delaware, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, and West 
Virginia) enacted specific legislation authorizing participation in the Federal 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation program. Eight others (Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Arkansas, California, District of Columbia, Indiana, Pennsy}- 
vania, and Rhode Island) interpreted existing unemployment insurance 
laws to permit such participation. For a summary of the provisions of the 
Federal Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act, see pp. 1236-1242 of 
this issue. 
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In 2 other States, Arizona and Louisiana, both of 
which have a qualifying requirement of 30 times 
the weekly benefit amount, the $5 increase in the 
minimum weekly benefit resulted in an increase 
of $150 in the minimum amount of earnings needed 
to qualify for benefits. 

Only three States amended provisions covering 
the three major causes for disqualification—volun- 
tary separation from work, discharge for miscon- 
duct, and refusal of suitable work. New York 
simplified its provisions by adopting a uniform 
disqualification period for all three major causes. 
Kentucky enacted more restrictive provisions for 
the first 2 of the 3 major causes. Mississippi 
added a proviso which made its voluntary-leaving- 
work disqualification more restrictive. 


Older Workers 


New York amended its fair employment prac- 
tice act to prohibit discrimination on account of 
age, as well as on account of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. Similar prohibitions on age dis- 
crimination were already contained in the fair 
employment practice acts of Massachusetis and 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island has a separate 
law for the purpose, operating in the same manner 
as its fair employment practice act. Three States 
provided for studies concerning employment of 
older workers. In Michigan, an interim com- 
mittee of the Senate was created to investigate 
discrimination in the employment of persons over 
40 years of age, and in Maryland, a special joint 
legislative committee was authorized to study 
problems of older persons, including employment 
problems. Both committees are to report their 
findings and recommendations to the 1959 legis- 
lature. In New Jersey, the Division of Aging in 
the Department of Health was directed to make a 
special study of employment opportunities for 
persons over 40 years of age and employment 
practices which discriminate against such persons. 


Private Employment Agencies 


In New York, numerous changes were made in 
the law regulating private employment agencies. 
Stricter requirements were set as to who may be 
licensed and what records must be kept. The 
enforcing agency was required to approve all 
contracts and forms which the emplovment 


agency would require an applicant to sign. 
Prohibitions against placing children in violation 
of school attendance and labor laws were strength- 
ened and a prohibition was added on placing 
persons in violation of minimum-wage laws. 
Detailed conditions were set up for the placement 
of domestic or household employees from outside 
the State. Fee schedules were revised both as to 
classifications of occupations and maximum place- 
ment fees permitted. Fees for many types of 
employment would be substantially the same as 
before, although rates for private-duty nursing 
would be lower, and rates for some employments 
such as domestic service would be higher. Local 
enforcement was retained, but it was specified 
that there shall be a commissioner of licenses in 
every city, town, or village to enforce the law; 
formerly, the mayor or an officer appointed by him 
was charged with enforcement in places of less 
than 300,000 population. 

A South Carolina law provided that notwith- 
standing the provisions of the emigrant agent act, 
it shall be lawful for any person to solicit, without 
a license, household or domestic employees for 
out-of-State employment. In Georgia, where 
divergent legislation on the subject was offered 
during 1958, an interim committee of the House 
was set up to study private employment agencies 
and report to the nert legislature. 


Migratory Agricultural Workers 


Maryland and Rhode Island joined the growing 
number of States which have made provision for 
committees to study problems of migrant farm 
workers and promote improved working and living 
conditions for such workers. The members of the 
Maryland committee were to be appointed by the 
Governor to represent various government agen- 
cies and also church, grower, and labor groups. 
It was directed to submit an annual report of its 
activities to the Governor. The Rhode Island 
special commission was to consist of 2 members 
each from the Senate and the House and 5 ap- 
pointed by the Governor. It was directed to 
submit a report to the Governor and the legislature 
by February 15, 1959, summarizing its findings 
on the wages and working conditions of migrants, 
the accommodations provided them, and the 
impact of the employment of migrant workers on 
the economy of the State. The New York Joint 


‘ 
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Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor, created 
in 1952, was continued for another year. 

New York laws for the protection of migrant 
workers were strengthened in several respects. 
Farm labor contractors and crew leaders were 
required to keep certain payroll records and to 
give each worker with his pay a written statement 
showing wages, hours, and withholdings. Permits 
must be obtained from the State Industrial Com- 
missioner to operate commissaries at farm labor 
camps. Authority was expressly provided in the 
public health law for the provision already incor- 
porated in the Sanitary Code that required permits 
to operate farm labor camps. Growers who must 
obtain a certificate of registration to bring migrant 
farm workers into the State were made subject to 
provisions concerning revocation of registration, 
formerly applicable only to farm labor contractors 
and crew leaders. State aid for summer schools 
for migrant children, formerly approved on a year- 
to-year basis, was incorporated into the permanent 
school law, the appropriation remaining at the 
same level as for the past 2 years. 


Child Labor and School Attendance 


No extensive changes were made in child-labor 
laws. A New York amendment specifically added 
baby sitting to the provision setting a minimum 
age of 14 for nonfactory work outside school hours. 
At the same time, it was provided that an employ- 
ment certificate should not be required for children 
14 or over engaged in baby sitting. 

In Virginia, the minimum age for girls working 
in most restaurants was lowered from 18 to 16. 
Another amendment permitted minors between 14 
and 16 years of age to work until 10 p. m., rather 
than 6 p. m., if there is no school the following day. 
A Massachusetts amendment reduced from 45 to 
30 minutes the length of the meal period required 
for minors in factories and other specified estab- 
lishments. A Kentucky law, on the other hand, 
provided that no employer shall require any 
woman or girl to work for more than 4 hours 
without a rest period of at least 10 minutes. 

The Virginia Advisory Legislative Council was 
directed to study the child-labor law and recom- 
mend revisions, and the New Jersey study com- 
mittee created in 1955 was reconstituted. 

A Georgia act provided that the compulsory 
school attendance law shall not apply in any 


public-school district or system in which the opera- 
tion of the public schools is discontinued by public 
officers of the State. A Texas law enacted in De- 
cember 1957, in a special session, provided for 
closing the schools to prevent violence or military 
occupation. It also provided that the compulsory 
attendance laws would not apply when a school is 
closed. In other recent years, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia have 
enacted laws which waived application of school- 
attendance requirements at integrated schools, and 
Mississippi and South Carolina have repealed their 
compulsory school-attendance laws. 


Hours 


New Jersey and Virginia passed laws repealing 
or modifying former statutory hours standards. A 
New Jersey amendment authorized the labor com- 
missioner to issue special orders permitting the em- 
ployment of women over 21 years of age between 
12 p. m. and 7 a. m. in manufacturing establish- 
ments or bakeries if he finds that working condi- 
tions, including safety in, and transportation to, 
the plant are adequate to protect their health and 
welfare. A provision setting maximum hours for 
men in bakeries was repealed. A Virginia provi- 
sion which had set a maximum 9-hour day for 
women in factories and other establishments was 
revised so that it now prohibits employment of 
women “more than 9 hours in any 1 day of 24 
hours without an unbroken rest period of 10 con- 
secutive hours.” The maximum 48-hour work- 
week was retained. Another amendment required 
employers of women subject to this law to preserve 
for 1 year records of their names and addresses and 
the hours they worked each day. A resolution in 
Massachusetts directed the Department of Labor 
and Industries to investigate the subject matter 
of current bills dealing with overtime pay, hours 
of work for women and children, and the health 
and safety of women working under cold or freez- 
ing conditions. Massachusetts and New York 
each extended for another year acts permitting 
relaxation during emergencies of certain labor laws, 
including those relating to hours of work. 


Wages 


Two amendments to the Massachusetts mini- 
mum-wage law were approved in October, to be 
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effective in 90 days. Under one amendment, a 
rate of not less than $1 an hour was set in the law 
for any employee engaged in a manufacturing 
occupation. The other amendment raised from 
80 cents to 90 cents an hour the minimum wage 
rate that may be set by a wage board for most 
other occupations. No other State took major 
action this year on minimum-wage laws, nor 
were there any major changes in wage payment 
and collection laws. 

Georgia and Virginia amended their wage 
garnishment laws. Georgia raised from $1.25 to 
$3 a day the amount of wages completely exempt 
from garnishment and retained the further ex- 
emption of 50 percent of wages above the basic 
amount. Virginia provided for increasing the 
maximum and the minimum amounts of monthly 
wages exempt from garnishment by $15 a month 
for each dependent child, and specified that the 
law shall apply whether or not the wage earner 
is a resident of the State. The Virginia State Bar 
and the Bar Association of Virginia were re- 
quested to study the question “whether, in view 
of the large number of business failures in Virginia, 
there should be a revision of the garnishment laws 


or other laws pertaining to creditors’ rights.” 
The New Jersey small loan law was amended by 
specifying that only one assignment of wages of 
the same person may be collectible from the 
employer at one time. 


Industrial Relations 


Although a number of bills were introduced 
relating to union health and welfare funds, no 


legislation of major importance was enacted. 
Clarifying and strengthening amendments to the 
New York Employee Welfare Fund Act were 
approved, and the Superintendent of Banks was 
required to post weekly on a bulletin board the 
names and locations of welfare funds registered 
with him or whose registration was canceled 
during the preceding week. In Massachusetts, 
where a law to regulate welfare funds was enacted 
in 1957, a special study commission established 
in 1955 was directed to study several 1958 bills 
to amend, supplement, or replace this law. In 
Michigan, bills to regulate employee welfare funds 
failed of passage, but a House interim committee 
was created to study the subject and make 
recommendations to the legislature which will 
meet in 1959. 

Other laws in the field of industrial relations 
included a Rhode Island law giving State em- 
ployees the right to join unions, and a Massa- 
chusetts law providing that public employees 
other than police officers shall have the right to 
join unions and make proposals on salaries and 
other working conditions. Another Rhode Island 
law set up a special commission to study methods 
of settling employment problems arising between 
employees and the State, municipalities, or public 
utilities. New York required approval from the 
Board of Standards and Appeals of the State 
Department of Labor before an organization 
offering service as a “labor consultant” could 
apply for incorporation. 


—Beratrice McConnetui 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
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Revised Jurisdictional 
Standards of the NLRB 


A NEW SET OF STANDARDS defining the National 
Labor Relations Board’s jurisdiction in labor re- 
lations cases was announced by the Board on Oc- 
tober 2, 1958, “in the hope that more individuals, 
labor organizations, and employers may invoke 
the rights and protections” afforded by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The new standards, which set aside 
those adopted in July 1954,’ applied on the date 
of announcement to both cases pending before the 
Board and all cases which may be filed. The 
finally adopted criteria vary somewhat from the 
proposals included in the Board’s statement of 
July 22, 1958, when it invited interested parties 
to file briefs and comments on its proposed new 
standards. 

The Board action was prompted by the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision of March 25, 1957, in 
Guss v. Utah Labor Relations Board,? where the 
High Court referred to a “vast no-man’s-land 
{of jurisdiction in labor relations cases], subject to 
regulation by no agency or court,” and declared 
that “Congress is free to change the situation,”’ 
or “the National Labor Relations Board can 
greatly reduce the area of no-man’s-land by reas- 
serting its jurisdiction.” Subsequently, on July 
18, 1958, the Congress included in the NLRB’s ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1958-59, an allowance 
of $1.5 million for expansion of the Board’s 
jurisdiction into that area. 

The following are the new standards (with the 
1954 criteria in parentheses) : 

Nonretail: $50,000 outflow or inflow, direct or 
indirect. (1954—$50,000 outflow, $500,000 in- 
flow, $100,000 indirect outflow, and $1 million 
indirect inflow.) 

Office buildings: Gross revenue of $100,000 of 
which $25,000 or more is derived from organiza- 
tions which meet any of the new standards. 


(1954—employer who leases or owns and who op- 
erates must be otherwise in commerce and utilize 
building primarily to house its own offices.) 

Retail concerns: $500,000 gross volume of busi- 
ness. (1954—direct inflow of $1 million, or in- 
direct inflow of $2 million, or direct outflow of 
$100,000.) 

Instrumentalities, links, and channels of inter- 
state commerce: $50,000 from interstate (or linkage) 
part of enterprise, or from services performed for 
employers in commerce. (1954—$100,000.) 

Public utilities: $250,000 gross volume, or meet 
standard for nonretail. (1954—$3 million gross 
volume.) 

Transit systems:* $250,000 gross volume. 
(1954—$3 million gross volume.) 

Newspapers and communication systems: Radio, 
television, and telegraph and telephone, $100,000 
gross volume; newspapers, $200,000 gross volume. 
(1954—-$500,000 test for newspapers, $200,000 for 
the others.) 

National defense: Substantial impact on national 
defense. (1954—$100,000 in goods or services di- 
rectly related to national defense, and pursuant to 
Government contract.) 

Business in the territories and District of Colum- 
bia: District of Columbia—plenary; territories— 
standards apply. (1954—The same.) 

Associations: Regarded as single employer. 
(1954—The same.) 

1 See Revision of NLRB Jurisdictional Standards and The Revised Ju- 
risdictional Standards of NLRB (in Monthly Labor Review, September 
1954, pp. 998-1000, and January 1955, pp. 57-63). 

4 For a discussion of the decision, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1957, 
PP. 603-804. See also The Gap Between State and Federal Jurisdiction in 
Labor Relations (in Monthly Labor Review, July 1957, pp. 829-832). 

4 Direct outflow refers to goods shipped or services furnished by the em- 
ployer outside the State. Indirect outflow includes sales within the State to 
users meeting any standard except solely an indirect inflow or indirect out- 
flow standard. Direct inflow refers to goods or services furnished directly 
to the employer from outside the State in which the employer is located. 
Indirect inflow refers to the purchase of goods or services which originated 
outside the employer’s State but which he purchased from a seller within 
the State. Direct and indirect outflow may be combined and direct and 
indirect Inflow may also be combined to meet the $50,000 requirement. 
However, outflow and inflow may not be combined. 


4 Except taxicabs, to which the retail ($500,000 gross volume of business) 
test shall apply. 
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Wage Chronology No. 32: 
American Viscose Corp. 


Supplement No. 1—1952-58 


Necotiatrons for a new contract between the 
American Viscose Corp. and the Textile Workers 
Union of America (TWUA) were concluded on 
January 16, 1953, after the contract, which had 
been due to expire November 30, 1952, was ex- 
tended to January 30, 1953, to permit further ne- 
gotiations. The agreement, which provided a 
5-cent-an-hour raise for nonincentive workers and 
a 3-cent-an-hour raise in base rates of incentive 
employees, retroactive to November 30, 1952, was 
to have been in force until November 30, 1954, 
with provision for 2 wage reopenings. 

Late in the fall of 1953, the TWUA voted to dis- 
continue bargaining for a wage increase because of 
“the poor condition of the rayon industry at the 
present time,” and agreed to continue working un- 
der the terms of the existing contract until it ex- 
pired on November 30, 1954. However, the union 
obtained a company stipulation that it could re- 
open wage negotiations at any time on 30 days’ 
notice. Wage rates were not changed during 1954, 
and the existing contract was extended to June 1, 
1955. 


A settlement providing for a 5-cent-an-hour 
across-the-board advance as well as some job clas- 
sification adjustments effective May 1, 1955, was 
agreed to by the parties in the spring of 1955. 

In June 1956, the parties reached agreement on a 
3-year contract which included a deferred general 
wage raise of 4 percent effective June 1, 1957, and 
provided for specific job classification adjustments 
which would cost $260,000 by the third contract 
year. The agreement established a joint com- 
mittee to meet late in the fall of 1956 to determine 
the details of classification adjustments. In ad- 
dition, the pension plan and health and welfare 
benefits were liberalized. Pension plan changes 
included (1) elimination of employee contribu- 
tions, retroactive to January 1, 1956, thus increas- 
ing earnings for members of the pension plan by 
an average of about 3.5 percent, and (2) liberaliza- 
tion of benefits, including those for employees re- 
tired before January 1, 1956. 

The collective bargaining agreement was to be 
in foree through June 1, 1959, with a wage re- 
opening permitted after January 1, 1959, upon 60 
days’ written notice by either party. The sepa- 
rate pension agreement was to continue in effect 
without change until January 1, 1966. 

The following tables bring the American Viscose 
Corp. chronology ' up to date through 1958. 


See Monthly Labor Review, December 1952 (pp. 630-634), or Wage 
Chronology Series 4, No. 32. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Nov. 30, 1952 (agreement 
of same date). 


sulting in average earni 
an hour. 


May 1, 1955 (agreement 
dated June 1, 1955). 


Jan. 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated June 1, 1956). 


June 1, 1956 (agreement 
of same date). 





Hourly rated jobs, 5 cents an 
hour increase; incentive base 
rates increased 3 cents, re- 
increase of more than 4 cen 


5 cents an hour increase__-_... _- 


Additional increases averaging 0.3 cent per hour, con- 
sisting of; 
3 cents an hour to top-rated mechanics and operating 


3 to 8 cents an hour for other small groups of workers. 
Earnings of workers covered by contributory pension 
plan increased an average of about 3.5 percent, retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1956, as result of company’s assump- 
tion of full cost of pensions. (See section on retire- 


ment plan.) 
Deferred wage increases: 


4 percent general increase effective June 1, 1957. 

Inequity adjustments averaging 1.2 cents iy man- 
hour effective in part June 1, 1957, and in part 
June 1, 1958. 
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A—General Wage Changes—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





June 1, 1957 (agreement 
Sones bend 1, 1956, and 
adjustment agree- 

pa of May 1957). 
June 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated June 1, 1956, and 
adjustment agree- 

ay 1957). 


wage 
ment of 





t deferred general wage 


cents an hour, averaging ap- 
proximately 7 cents an hour. 





Plus inequity adjustments of 1 to 3 cents for specified 

increase ranging from 5 to 9 ir ypcane jobs and of 2 to 8 cents an hour for speci 

ed engineering jobs, amounting to 0.9 cent an 
averaged over all workers. 

Inequity adjustments of 2 cents for specified production 
jobs and of 3 to 7 cents for specified engineering _— 
ew to 0.3 cent an hour averaged over a 
workers. 


our 





B—Plant Common Labor Rates 





Effective date 


Men employees Women employees ! 





Sy eas. Cole 2 ESCA Lea 


Nov. 30, 1952 
May 1, 1955 
June 1, 1957 





$1. 37 
1, 42 
1, 47 
1. 53 








1 Rate shown effective after 6 months’ service. Women hired for common 


labor received 90 percent of the base rate for the first 3 months and 95 percent 


for the following 3 months. 


C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and 
other related matters 





Technological Displacement Pa 





Nov. 30, 1952 (agreement 
of same date). 


June 1, 1955 (agreement 
of same date). 


6 months or more in excess of full years of 
service counted as a year for purposes of 
payment. 


Period for technologically displaced em- 
core to elect to be placed on plant 
urlough list or accept displacement wage 
reduced from 60 to 30 days. 





Health and Welfare Benefits 





June 1, 1956 (agreement 
of same date). 


June 1, 1957 (agreement 
dated June 1, 1956). 





Changed to: 

Hospital service benefits—Standardized in 
all areas to provide comprehensive Blue 
Cross benefits, including 120 days’ hospi- 
talization. Resulted in removal of limi- 
tations on laboratory and X-ray benefits 
and emergency out-patient care existing 
in some areas. 

Changed to: 

Life tnsurance—$500 to $3,000, depending 
on length of service. 


Sickness and accident benefits—$30 to $45 a 
week ces on earnings, for maximum 
8 of 15 weeks. Lies - me 
urgical expense fis—Maximum in- 
creased to $300. 





Employees with 1 but less than 5 years’ 
service, $1,500; with 5 or more 
$3,000; no change for employees with 66 
days but less than 1 year of service or for 
retired employees. 

(For extension of payment of face value of 
life insurance to employees totally and 
permanently disabled between ages 60 
and 65 and with 20 years’ service, see 
section on disability benefit plan.) 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and 
other related matters 





Retirement Plan 





Jan. 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated June 1, 1956). 


Chan to: Noncontributory plan, pro- 
vi following benefits (in addition to 
old-age and survivors’ insurance): 


Normal monthly benefits at age 65—$1.75 
times years of plan membership from 
Jan. 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1960, plus 55/100 
of 1 yma of annual earnings divided 
by 12 for each ped of plan membership 

ter Dee. 31, 1960, plus benefits accrued 
under former contributory plan in effect 
from Dec. 26, 1943, to Dec. 31, 1955, and 
under prior noncontributory plan. Those 
withdrawing contributions received only 
amount purchased by company. 


Early retirement—Employees aged 55 with 
15 years’ service, retiring at own option, 
s sit ton immediate, act 

u pension. 

Eligibility—Employees automatically be- 
came plan eae cag completing 2 
— continuous and ates Be 
age <o. 

Vesting rights (termination benefits)—Em- 

——_ with at least = years’ service = 

age or over, on leaving company, 


ially re- 


receive normal retirement 
ited to time of termination u 


65. uiremen 
after Jan 1 1986. 


for those 


Between Sept. 1 and Sept. 30, 1956, em- 
ployees could withdraw their pension plan 
contributions (with interest) for years be- 
fore 1956, minus service charge of 2 
percent of refund.' 

Minimum monthly benefits for service from 
Dec. 26, 1943, to Dec. 31, 1955: (1) For 
members not withdrawing contributions, 
$1.75 times years of service during this 
period in which employee contributed to 
plan and $1.25 for each year in which 
employee was eligible but did not belong 
to plan; (2) for employees withdrawing 
contributions, benefits purc by com- 
ey! contributions; and (3) no benefits 
or this period for those who never joined 
inimum monthly benefit for employees 
retired prior to Jan. 1, 1956, and whose 
retirement was identified with contribu- 
tory plan changed to $1.50 for each year 
of service up to 30 ($1 a month for each 
year in which employee was eligible to 
join plan and did not join) but not less 
than $10. 


Employees who did not withdraw contribu- 
tions to eligible for benefits bssed on 
service Dec. 26, 1943, after 10 years’ 
membership in plan regardless of age or 
length of service and to full benefits (for 
service both before and after Dec. 26, 
1943) after 15 years’ membership. 

Employees could withdraw contributions, 
with 2 percent interest, at time of leaving 
company. 





Disability Benefit Plan 





June 1, 1956 (by agreement 
of same date). 





Noncontributory plan established provid- 
ing benefits of $45 a month, less any 
statutory disability benefits, to em- 

oyees totally and permanently disabled 

tween ages 55 and 65 with 20 years’ 
service (continuous service after 
ne 1, en oo oad ts “1 
under pension pa e at age 65. 

Provision for payment of face value of life 
insurance extended to oe ge totally 
and permanently disabled between ages 
60 and 65 and also eligible for disability 
benefit under new plan. 





Disability determined by ee. Plan 
made effective through June 1, 1959. 

Benefits also applicable to those age 55 but 
less than 60 with 20 years’ service already 
declared totally and permanently dis- 
abled by insurance carrier. 


Insurance payable in monthly installments, 
a lump-sum payment, or a combination 
thereof. Employee could choose a on 
up life insurance policy of $500 to $1,000 

in lieu of part of cash benefits. 





' Contributions paid for 1956 automatically refunded without service eharge. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Protected Activity. A Federal court of appeals 
held ' that a walkout, found by the National Labor 
Relations Board to have been called for a lawful 
purpose, lost the protection of section 7 of the 
Labor Management Relations Act when the 
strikers refused to tell the management their 
reason for striking and when, fre.n the facts, the 
employer had reason to believe that the strike 
was in protest of the discharge of a supervisor. 
Therefore, it was not prohibited from discharging 
the strikers, regardless of the actual purpose of the 
strike. 

On the morning on which the strike originated, 
the plant superintendent asked the strikers what 
the trouble was, but received no information. 
Upon being told by a discharged supervisor that 
he had advised the strikers not to stay out because 
of his discharge and that the strikers would like 
to return but believed that they had been dis- 
charged, the superintendent announced to the 
group that no one was fired and that “the door is 
open, come on in.” No one accepted the invita- 
tion. Subsequently, the employer discharged the 
strikers, and unfair labor practice charges were 
filed. ; 

The Board found that the employer violated 
section 8 (a) (3) of the Labor Managment Relations 
Act by discharging employees who engaged in the 
strike, which the Board held was called for a 
lawful purpose, viz, grievances over conditions of 
employment. Having issued an order directing 
the employer to reinstate the discharged strikers 
with back pay, the Board petitioned the court for 
enforcement of its order. 

In denying enforcement of the Board’s order 
and remanding the case to the Board, the court 
held that the strike lost its protected status when 
the strikers refused to talk with the management 
which, from the facts in its possession, could 
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reasonably infer that the strikers were engaged in 
unprotected activity. In such a case, the em- 
ployees, if they choose to remain silent, bear the 
risk of being discharged, since to hold that the 
strikers had an unfettered right to refuse to name 
their grievances would frustrate the purpose of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, which is the 
promotion of the peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes. However, the court said that it did not 
mean that in all cases the employees engaged in 
concerted activity must give formal or even 
informal notice of their purpose. 

The court reasoned that, regardless of whether 
a strike is protected under the act, the motivation 
of the employer in ordering the discharge is the 
crucial element in establishing an unfair labor 
practice. The court stated that the Board’s 
General Counsel had not shown that the dis- 
charges were prompted by a motivation to discrim- 
inate or interfere with the exercise of rights 
guaranteed to employees under section 7 of the act. 

The court said that action by the employer in 
discharging the employees in the reasonable belief 
that they were protesting the discharge of a 
supervisor would not be an unfair labor practice 
under sections 8 (a) (1) or 8 (a) (3), since the hiring, 
discharging, and conditions of employment of 
supervisory personnel are strictly the prerogatives 
of management. 


Duty of Common Carrier to Picketed Shipper. A 
Federal district court held? that neither a “hot 
cargo” clause in contracts between a union and 
common carriers, nor an “impractical operations” 
clause of the tariffs of the carriers, nor the custom 
of the union to refuse to cross a picket line, nor 
the probability of a strike against the carriers 
if they serviced a picketed shipper, excused the 
carriers’ breach of duty to service the shipper, as 


’ a member of the general public. 


The shipper in this case brought suit for 
damages against several common carriers to which 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 NLRB v. Ford Radio & Mica Corp. (C. A. 2, Aug. 12, 1958), 

2 Merchandise Warehouse Co., Inc. v. A. B. C. Freight Forwarding Corp. 
(U.8.D.C., 8. D. Ind., Aug. 14, 1958). 
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it had given a substantial amount of its business 
when the carriers refused the shipper’s requests 
to deliver or pick up shipments during a period 
when the union was peacefully picketing the ship- 
per’s place of business. The carriers had directed 
their union employees to handle those shipments, 
but the employees refused on the grounds that 
the shipments were “hot cargo.” The collective 
bargaining contract between the carriers and ‘the 
union contained a “protection of rights” or “shot 
cargo” clause, which read, in part: “It shall not 
be a violation of this contract and it shall not be 
cause for discharge if any employee refuse to go 
through the picket line of a union or refuse to 
handle unfair goods.’ Moreover, the carriers 
were parties to various published tariffs on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
contained ‘impractical operations” clauses. In 
three of the tariffs, the clause read, in part: 
“Nothing shall require the carrier to perform 
pickup or delivery service at any location from or 
to which it is impracticable to operate vehicles 
because of . . . riot, strike, picketing, or other 
labor disturbance . . .” 

The court held that the duty of common carriers 
to serve the general public equally, under both the 
common law and the Interstate Commerce Act, 
was breached by the carriers and that none of the 
defenses they asserted excused that conduct and, 
therefore, awarded the shipper damages. 

The protection-of-rights clause was denied as a 
defense because the contract, being a voluntary 
act of the carriers without the consent of the 
general public, could in no way shield the carriers 
from their duty to the public. The court rejected, 
as well, the carriers’ contention that the employees, 
but not the corporations, refused to serve the 
shipper, indicating that the blame must be placed 
on the carriers as the refusal of their union employ- 
ees was the result of the voluntary contract of 
the carriers. Moreover, the custom of the union 
in refusing to cross a picket line could in no way 
abridge the duty of the carriers who are responsible 
for the acts and omissions of their employees. 

Rejected, as well, was the defense that if the 
carriers had used other than union employees to 


3 Local 2840, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and Scott-Taylor 
Co. (Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, Case II No. 6825 E-1872, 
June 30, 1958). 


service the shipper, it was probable that they 
faced a strike by the union, which if it were system- 
wide, would disastrously affect the general public 
and not just this shipper. The court indicated 
that the carriers voluntarily entered into a union 
shop agreement and declared that the argument 
was based on probability. The court said that 
such a defense would compromise the rights of the 
public which was not party to the union shop 
clauses that had been voluntarily agreed to by the 
carriers. 

The defense that the impractical-operations 
clause nullified the duty of the carriers also failed. 
The court stated: “A picket line per se is not 
sufficient to bring into application the ‘impractical 
operations’ clause of their tariffs. There must be a 
situation of the picket line that reasonable men 
would consider a real and substantial danger to 
justify the carriers’ failure to service the shipper 
under the provisions of said clause.” Since there 
was in this case no violence, no mass picketing, 
and no attempt to block the entrance to the 
shipper’s establishment, a defense on the grounds 
of the impractical-operations clause could not 
prevail. 


Union Shop Authorization Referendum. The 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board held * 
that the Labor Management Relations Act did not 
limit the power of the State board to conduct a 
union shop authorization referendum among the 
employees of a company engaged in interstate 
commerce, although it could not conduct a repre- 
sentation election among such employees. 

In this case, a union petitioned the Wisconsin 

board to conduct both a representation election 
and a union shop authorization referendum. 
Previously, the union had petitioned the National 
Labor Relations Board to conduct a representa- 
tion election, but the NLRB had declined to exer- 
fise jurisdiction on the ground that the employer’s 
business did not have sufficient effect on inter- 
state commerce. 
* Because the business nevertheless did have some 
effect on interstate commerce, the State board 
denied the request that it conduct a representation 
election. 

However, the State board found itself authorized 
to conduct a referendum on the question of the 
union shop agreement by interpreting section 
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14 (b) of the Labor Management Relations Act 
to mean that the act “recognizes the right of 
States to impose restrictions on union security 
agreements more stringent” than those provided 
by that act. Wisconsin had enacted a statute ‘ 
which prohibits a union shop agreement until a 
referendum is conducted by the State board and 
at least two-thirds of the employees voting favor 
such agreement. 

The Wisconsin board saw no reason, therefore, 
not to direct a referendum, although it was power- 
less to conduct an election, and the NLRB had 
not conducted one. The State board declared: 
“The evidence disclosed that a majority of the 
employees had designated the union as their 
bargaining representative. We consider this a 
sufficient showing of interest to authorize us to 
direct a referendum.” 


Wages and Hours 


“Stockpile Rule.’”’ The Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the 
U.S. Department of Labor ruled * on the interpre- 
tation of the “stockpile rule” as applied to Govern- 
ment contracts in which the amount of goods tw be 
supplied to the Government is not fixed by the 
contracts or ascertainable prior to the receipt of 
orders. 

The “stockpile rule’”’ is used to determine the 
extent of applicability of the labor provisions of 
the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act in cer- 
tain circumstances. The rule provides that where 
a Government contractor customarily maintains 
a stockpile of materials which is unidentifiable as 
to the time work was performed on any particular 
unit in the pile, and fills the contract in fact from 
that stockpile, the work performed for the Govern- 
ment under the contract will be considered to 
extend only to the work performed removing such 
materials from the stockpile and preparing and 
supplying them to the Government, provided the 
stockpile ‘‘is, at the time of the award and at all 
times while the contract is in effect, sufficient to 
fulfill the remaining demands under the Govern- 
ment contract.” ® 

The Government and the supplier had entered 
into two “Purchase Notice Agreements” for 
indefinite amounts of designated types of items. 


The supplier subsequently filled orders placed by 
the Government under these agreements (which 
the hearing examiner had determined to be con- 
tracts, a conclusion upheld by the Administrator) 
in excess of $400,000. During the period when 
those orders were filled, the supplier employed 
persons in excess of 8 hours per day without paying 
them the overtime rates which would have been 
required under the Walsh-Healey Act. Moreover, 
it employed girls under 18 years of age, which 
would have been contrary to that act. 

The hearing examiner, in holding the alleged 
overtime and child labor violations covered by 
the act, rejected the supplier’s contention that 
the “stockpile” rule should be applied in deter- 
mining coverage on the ground that it was not 
shown that the “‘stockpile alone was sufficient to 
supply and did supply the large quantities of nuts 
delivered under the contracts.” 

The Administrator found the hearing examiner’s 
ruling on the “stockpile” rule to be erroneous. 
The hearing examiner had read the words “re- 
maining demands” in that rule as referring to all 
demands actually made under the contract during 
the entire period when it was in effect. 

The Administrator held that where ‘‘the amount 
of goods to be supplied pursuant to the contract is 
not fixed or in any way estimated in the contract 
documents and is, for all practical purposes, not 
ascertainable prior to the receipt of orders, the 
‘remaining demands’ of the Government within 
the meaning of the ‘stockpile rule,’ . . . can only 
be the orders the contractor has then received but 
has not filled.” 

The Administrator remanded the case for the 
hearing examiner ‘to determine, in accordance 
with this opinion, the effect of the application of 
the “stockpile rule” to this case. 


State Constitution—-Hours of Work. The New 
Mexico Supreme Court held ’? that the provision 
of the New Mexico Constitution that “8 hours 
shall constitute a day’s work in all cases of em- 


4 Wisconsin Statutes Annotated, § 111.06 (1) (c) 1 (1957). 

5 Inre R. E. Funsten Co. (U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, No. PC-611, July 24, 1958). 

* Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and Interpretations No. 3, 
§ 24 (Apr. 30, 1956). 

* Jaramillo y. City of Albuquerque (N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 6414, Sept. 5, 
1958). 
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ployment by and on behalf of the State or any 
county or municipality thereof” affords no rights 
without legislation to give it effect. 

Certain employees of the city of Albuquerque 
who were required to work 10 consecutive hours 
per day, 4 days a week (as a condition of their em- 
ployment) brought this action, asking the court 
to declare that 8 hours constituted a day’s work 
in such employment. There was no New Mexico 
statute that so provided. The employees claimed, 
however, that the State constitutional provision 
was self-executing and thus did not depend on the 
existence: of legislation to implement it. 


The New Mexico Supreme Court, in affirming 
the lower court’s rejection of that contention, 
indicated that the constitutional provision could 
not be self-executing because it did “not set up 
rules or means by which the rights granted [might] 
be enforced’”’ and because the court could not 
“believe the Constitutional Convention would 
frame a constitution limiting and restricting work 
to 8 hours in any calendar day without in some 
manner providing for extraordinary emergencies 
such as may be caused by fire, flood, danger to life 
and property, military or naval works or defenses, 
in time of national distress.” 





Conferences and Institutes, December 16, 1958, to January 15, 1959 


Eprror’s Notre.—As a service to tts readers, the Monthly Labor Review 
publishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad 
Jield of industrial relations. Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 
schedules of such meetings for listing. To be timely enough for publication, 
announcements must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Conference and sponsor 
Annual Meeting. Sponsor: American Economic Association. _ 
Sponsor: American Statistical Asssociation_ 
Annual Meeting. Sponsor: Industrial 


Annual Meeting. 


Place 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Ruations Research 


Association. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





September 1, 1958 


WEEKLY WAGE INCREASES of $1 to $2 negotiated by the 
Federation of Women Telephone Workers (Ind.) with the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. went into effect for 
about 10,500 traffic employees in southern California. 
Similar raises for clerical and office employees and a $3 
weekly increase for plant employees were negotiated by 
the company with another independent union for 2,300 
workers in northern California and Nevada, subject to 
rank-and-file ratification. 


September 3 


A 39-monTH contract of the newly formed Musicians 
Guild of America (see Chron. item for July 11, 1958, MLR, 
Sept. 1958) with 7 major movie producers went into effect. 
It called for an average wage increase of 14 percent and, 
for the first time, the filming of portions of TV film series 
with live rather than recorded music. (See also p. 1287 
of this issue.) 


September 8 


Tue INTERNAL RevENvE SERVICE announced aruling that 
the trust funds established under supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans are entitled to Federal income tax 
exemption, since benefit payments from such funds are 
benefits within the meaning of the Internal Revenue Code 
provision for exemption of certain voluntary employees 
beneficiary associations. 


September 10 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Lumber and Sawmill 
Union (branch of the Carpenters) approved an agreement 
with the Pacific-Northwest lumber and woodworking 
manufacturers, similar to that reached also by the Inter- 
national Woodworkers. The terms of both agreements, 
subject to membership ratification, include a pay raise of 
7% cents an hour, retroactive to September 1, for a total 
of about 100,000 workers. (See Chron. item for May 2, 
1958, MLR, July 1958, and p. 1287 of this issue.) 


September 11 


Tue PEenNnsyLvaniA Superior Court ruled that partici- 
pants in a 1955-56 strike against the Westinghouse Corp. 
did not become eligible for unemployment compensation 
when the company refused but the International Union of 
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Electrical Workers accepted the Governor’s proposal to 
end the stoppage pending final and binding arbitration. 
The court, reversing the Pennsylvania Unemployment 
Compensation Board of Review ruling that the company’s 
refusal converted the stoppage into a lockout (see Chron. 
item for Oct. 11, 1957, MLR, Dec. 1957), held that it 
would have been a lockout only if the company had refused 
to permit the strikers’ return under prestrike conditions 
and the union’s offer to return had not been conditioned 
on the company’s acceptance of arbitration. 


September 12 


Tse American Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Union, chartered by the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations immediately 
after it expelled the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union last year (see Chron. item for Dec. 5, 
1957, MLR, Feb. 1958), ended its first regular convention. 
The election of officers and the adoption of a constitution 
with safeguards to ensure fully democratic conduct of 
union affairs were the major actions of the convention. 
(See also p. 1290 of this issue.) 


September 16 


Tse Teamsters in San Francisco announced a 3-year 
master agreement for 30,000 drivers employed by trucking 
firms in 11 western States, ending a 37-day strike that 
idled about 100,000 workers. Its terms included 3 annual 
raises of 10 cents an hour (or 0.25 cent a mile) each for 
over-the-road drivers and immediate (approximately 20 
cents an hour) and deferred pay increases for local drivers 
outside San Francisco to provide a standard hourly rate 
of $2.475 throughout the West by May 1960. (See also 
p. 1286 of this issue.) 

Earlier in the month, the union reached a settlement 
with the New York State Employers Trucking Association, 
providing hourly wage increases of 13 cents, retroactive 
to August 1, and of 7 cents in August of both 1959 and 
1960, and other benefits for 12,000 upstate New York 
truckdrivers and freight handlers. 


September 17 


Tse Unirep AvutomosiLte Workers concluded a 3-year 
contract with the Ford Motor Co.—the first of the Big 
Three car manufacturers to reach a settlement since the 
expiration of their contracts in early summer. The 
contract terms renewed the improvement factor and 
cost-of-living clauses, expanded supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, and established a severance pay plan, to be 
financed from the SUB fund, for permanently laid-off 
workers with at least 2 years’ service. (See also p. 1284 
of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB ruled, in Keystone Coat, Apron & Towel Supply 
Co., and Local 397, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
that henceforth a collective bargaining contract with a 
union-security clause or a checkoff clause which “on its 
face’ does not meet the Taft-Hartley Act’s requirements 
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will not bar a representation election during the life of 
the contract. Among examples cited by the Board were 
clauses (1) requiring preference for the contracting union’s 
members in conditions of employment, (2) giving the 
union unlawful control of hire, tenure, and other terms 
and conditions of employment, and (3) making perform- 
ance of membership obligations (except payment of dues) 
a condition of employment. The Board also said that a 
valid union-security contract cannot bar election if the 
union does not comply with the act’s filing requirements, 
or if the majority of the employees in the bargaining unit 
have voted within 1 year preceding the execution of the 
contract to rescind the union’s authority to make such a 
contract. 

On September 18, the Board further ruled that a schism 
removes a contract as a bar to election if the petition for 
election is filed within “reasonable time,” by employees 
in the bargaining unit in the context of a basic intra- 
union conflict, if the employees had an opportunity to 
exercise their judgment on the conflict, and if the conflict 
results in disruption of the existing bargaining relationship. 
The case was Hershey Chocolate Corp. and Local 464, 
American Bakery and Confectionery ‘Workers (AFL-CIO) 
and Bakery and Confectionery Workers (Ind.). 

On September 23, the Board made additional revisions 
of contract-bar rules in the following cases: 

Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turers and Amalgamated Lithographers . . . Locals 17, 
86, and 22. A valid contract of more than 2 years’ 
duration will be recognized as a bar to a new election 
only for a period of 2 years, even if a substantial part of 
industry of which the contracting employer is a part is 
covered by contracts for longer terms. Contracts for 
indefinite periods constitute no bar to election at any 
time. 

Deluze Metal Furniture Co. and Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association. A petition for a new election will be 
timely if filed more than 60 and less than 150 days prior 
to contract expiration or if filed after the contract expires 
or is terminated other than during the 60-day “insulated” 
period immediately preceding and including the expiration 
date. A contract concluded in the face of a “substantial” 
representation claim by a rival union will be no bar to a 
new election. 


THE CHAIRMAN and the rank-and-file member of the court- 
appointed monitors of the Teamsters (see Chron. item for 
Jan. 23, 1958, MLR, Mar. 1958) petitioned the Federal 
district judge who appointed them for clearly defined 
authority to issue orders to the union, a court order direct- 
ing compliance with the monitors’ orders, power to subpena 
union books, and an order forbidding the Teamsters from 
holding a projected convention in February and giving the 
monitors the sole right to determine the time of the con- 
vention and to pass on delegates’ credentials. Twelve days 
later, the chairman received the court’s permission to 
amend the petition to cover other matters as well. 

On September 29, the Teamsters asked the judge for 
dismissal of the monitors’ petition and for removal of 
Godfrey P. Schmidt as a monitor on the ground that he 
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continued to receive money from employers and to repre- 
sent them in bargaining negotiations with the union. (See 
also p. 1291 of this issue.) 


September 18 


Tue Secretary or Lasor, acting under the Public Con- 
tracts (Walsh-Healey) Act, amended a minimum wage-rate 
determination for the bituminous-coal industry, based on 
the finding that rates had increased 50 cents an hour in 
20 of 23 production districts since the determination of 
November 1955 (see Chron. itera for Oct. 21, 1955, MLR, 
Dec. 1955). The new rates, effective October 20, range 
from $1.40 to $2.846 an hour. 


September 19 


Tue Unitrep STeeLworkers or America ended its 5-day 
ninth biennial convention in Atlantic City after outlining 
bargaining goals for 1959 and manifesting confidence in 
the incumbent leadership through overwhelming rejection 
of constitutional revisions proposed by a dissident group. 
(For a summary of convention proceedings, see pp. 1264- 
1266 of this issue.) 


September 22 


Tue AFL-CIO reached its first agreement with the Field 
Representatives Federation, the bargaining agent for the 
AFL-CIO’s field organizers (see Chron. item for May 14, 
1958, MLR, July 1958). Terms included a $10 weekly 
raise retroactive to July 7, a union shop clause, and pro- 
vision, as a final step in settling disputes over interpretation 
of contract terms, for binding decision by two AFL-CIO 
Executive Council members appointed by President 
George Meany. 


Tue Sartors Unron oF THe Pactric ratified a 3-year con- 
tract with the Pacific Maritime Association, negotiated 
jointly with the Marine Firemen and the Cooks and 
Stewards unions, covering 18,000 workers and reportedly 
providing for a wage reopening on September 30, 1960, and 
elimination of certain disparities in vacation, holiday, and 
pension provisions for members of different unlicensed de- 
partments. No wage increases were negotiated. (See also 
p. 1287 of this issue.) 


September 30 


Tse NLRB reaffirmed its stand, contrary to a previous 
ruling by a Federal court of appeals (see Chron. item for 
Mar. 27, 1957, MLR, May 1957), that in a jurisdictional 
dispute where there is no voluntary dispute settlement 
arrangement, section 10 (k) of the Taft-Hartley Act does 
not require it to arbitrate the assignment of an employer’s 
work unless one of the unions has been certified as the 
representative of the employer’s employees or has a con- 
tractual right to the work. The Board said, in Local 173, 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union and 
Newark & Essex Plastering Co., that the employer should 
be left free to assign the work as he deems fit. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





Wage Developments and Collective Bargaining 


The major wage development of September was 
the conclusion of a 3-year contract by the Ford 
Motor Co. and the Auto Workers union. This 
was followed in early October by contracts be- 
tween the union and the Chrysler Corp. and 
General Motors Corp. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer 
Price Index for August 1958, announced in 
September, registered its first decline in 2 years, 
mostly because of falling food prices. The de- 
crease was not large enough to warrant a reduction 
in the cost-of-living allowances of the approxi- 
mately 100,000 workers whose contracts contain 
escalator clauses tied to the August index. 


The 1958 Ford Contract. The Ford contract, 
which covered about 98,000 workers and was 
agreed to on September 17, renewed the annual 
improvement factor and _ cost-of-living escalator 
provisions of the previous contract,' provided 
additional increases for skilled workers, liberalized 
supplemental unemployment benefits (SUB) and 
pensions, and provided separation benefits for 
those permanently laid off, in addition to a few 
other contract changes. 

The annual improvement factor increase of 2% 
percent for 1958, with a minimum of 6 cents an 
hour, and a 2-cent increase in the cost-of-living 
allowance were retroactive to July 1, 1958, while 
another 1-cent cost-of-living increase was retro- 
active to September 1. (If the contract had been 
negotiated when the previous agreement expired, 
the annual improvement factor and the 2-cent 
cost-of-living increase would have been effective 
on June 1.) The two subsequent improvement 
factor increases (of the same amount as the first) 
go into effect at 13-month intervals—on August 1, 
1959, and on September 1, 1960. Skilled workers 
received an additional 8 cents an hour, effective 
September 1, 1958. 
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Supplemental unemployment benefits under 
the new contract will amount to 65 percent of 
straight-time, take-home pay for the entire period 
of layoff instead of being reduced to 60 percent 
after the fourth week as under the previous con- 
tract; and for employees laid off on or after Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, the maximum benefit period will 
be increased from 26 to 39 weeks in those States 
that have extended State unemployment com- 
pensation to this period.? Benefits will also apply 
to employees on short workweeks who are ineligible 
for State unemployment benefits. A plan was 
also worked out for payments in States, such as 
Indiana, that do not permit receipt of concurrent 
supplemental unemployment benefits and State 
unemployment compensation payments. The 
plan provides for payments in alternate weeks 
from the supplemental unemployment benefits 
plan and from State unemployment benefits. 

Workers who are permanently laid off will re- 
ceive lump-sum separation payments, to be 
financed from the existing SUB plan. Payments 
will range from 40 hours’ pay for those with 2 
years’ seniority to 1,200 hours for those with 30 or 
more years’. They are, however, subject to a 
proportionate reduction if the funding level of 
the SUB fund is below 100 percent and if the em- 
ployee has received any SUB payinent since the 
start of his layoff. The provision for separation 
payments was effective September 1, except for 
the company’s Memphis, Tenn., plant, which 
closed June 1, and for employees of its Chicago 
aircraft plant who were laid off on or after 
that date. In these cases, benefits were made 
retroactive. 

Pension benefits were increased to $2.40 a 
month (exclusive of Federal social security bene- 
fits) for each year of credited service prior to 
January 1, 1958; to $2.43 for 1958; and beginning 
January 1, 1959, to $2.50 a month for future years 
of service, instead of $2.25 a month as in the past. 
Deferred vested pension and disability benefits 
were also proportionally liberalized. Under the 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industria! Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1955. p. 814. 

2 In most States, the extension of unemployment benefits is temporary. 
The Federal act which provides loans to States seeking additional unemploy- 
ment compensation monies expires In 1959. and so far only 5 States. which 
did not aceep! th» Federal loans. have extended benefits by amending their 
laws, (For dis-ussion of the Federal law, see pp. 1234-1242 of this issue; for 
State action, seo p. 1270 
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new contract, early retirement provisions for 
employees retiring at their option are also to be 
computed on the basis of the higher normal 
retirement benefits. A special early retirement 
section was added, providing double normal retire- 
ment benefits at age 60 to 65 for employees 
retiring at the company’s option. In a letter to 
union members, UAW President Walter P. 
Reuther pointed out that this provision would 
benefit “older workers affected by [plant closings] 
or transfer of their jobs.” Workers retired prior 
to September 1, 1958, will receive an increase in 
their pension bencfits from $2.25 to $2.35 a month 
for each year of service, but in a letter accompany- 
ing the contract, the parties agreed that henceforth 
the issue of increasing or changing retirement 
benefits for employees already on pension prior to 
September 1, 1958, would be closed and resolved 
“for all time.” 

Provision was also made for full payment of 
surgical services for employees earning up to 
$7,500 (formerly $5,000). Group life, death and 
dismemberment, and weekly accident and sickness 
disability benefits were increased for employees 
whose basic hourly rate is at least $3.45. 

Premium pay for work on the midnizht shift 
was increased to 10 percent, from 7.5 percent, 
except for incentive operations where there was 
no change. Jury pay of $5 a day for 14 days was 
added to the contract, and pay for Saturday work 
was liberalized. 


The Chrysler Contract. Negotiations between the 
Chrysler Corp. and the Auto Workers resulted in 
agreement on October | on new contract terms for 
about 62,000 hourly rated emplovees that generally 
followed the Ford settlement. The Chrysler 
agreements—which did not immediately go into 
effect, pending a separate agreement , covering 
office and technical employees represented by the 
UAW— included continuation of the annual im- 
provement factor and the cost-of-living escalator 
clause, an additional 8 cents an hour for about 
11,000 skilled workers, increased pension benefits, 
liberalized supplemental unemployment pay, and 
establishment of a separation pay plan to be paid 
from the SUB plan funds. 

Main obstacles to the settlement had been 
primarily in the areas of seniority and grievance 
procedure. Under the new contract, seniority 
will be applied on both an areawide and plantwide 


basis (except in defense and parts plants). Laid- 
off workers with 12 years’ seniority (and skilled 
craftsmen with 5 years’ seniority) will be put on 
lists for both the area and the plant; and when any 
plant makes recalls, one-half will be from the 
plant pool and the remainder from the area list. 
According to both parties, the new method will 
afford greater job security for workers with high 
seniority (the union claims that 16,000 employees 
with 10 or more years’ seniority are currently laid 
off) in regions where new plants have been built 
and staffed with new workers. 


General Motors Contract. Agreement on terms of a 
national contract was reached by General Motors 
and the UAW on October 2, 12 hours after the 
workers involved had gone on strike. Despite 
the national settlement, many of the approxi- 
mately 276,000 UAW employees remained on 
strike pending settlement of local issues. A few 
local agreements, however, were reached by the end 
of the second week of October and some workers 
were returning to work. Like the Ford and 
Chrysler agreements, the GM pact continued the 
annual improvement factor and cost-of-living 
escalator clause; provided an additional 8-cent- 
an-hour increase for an estimated 40,000 skilled 
workers; liberalized supplemental unemployment 
pay, including establishment of a severance pay 
plan to be financed out of the SUB fund; and 
improved pension benefits. Unlike the other con- 
tracts, the GM-UAW agreement provided that 
the company would set aside an amount reportedly 
equal to about 0.5 cent an hour (approximately 
$3 million a year) for reducing certain wage-rate 
differentials among GM establishments. Provision 
was also made to substitute an 8-hour schedule for 
certain short work shifts of 7% hours. 

The International Union of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-CIO), representing about 24,000 workers 
who went on strike at General Motors plants on 
October 2, subsequently also reached basic 
agreement with the company. 


Electrical Equipment. The General Electric Co.’s 
revised 5-year program of “better living” went 
into effect in mid-September for its nonunion 
employees and for employees represented by some 
unions, but was rejected by the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) and the 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.), the major unions 
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at the company. The revision of the 5-year plan 
(originally announced in 1955 *) provided for a new 
savings and investment plan together with reduc- 
tion and postponement of wage increases scheduled 
for 1958 and 1959. Wages would be increased by 
2% percent effective on January 1 in both 1959 
and 1960 (instead of the 3.48- and 3.46-percent 
increases scheduled for September 15 of 1958 and 
1959, respectively); and the elimination of the 
employees’ 1-percent contribution to the pension 
plan (on earnings up to $4,200 yearly) was to be 
postponed to January 1, 1959, from October 
1, 1958. 

The savings plan provides for a company con- 
tribution of 50 cents for every dollar deposited by 
employees enrolling in the program, up to 6 percent 
of their gross yearly earnings. Furthermcre, 
during the first year of the plan, the company 
will (1) put 3 percent into the fund if an employee 
contributes at least 3% percent,* and (2) offer one 
full share of GE common stock for the worker’s 
“full initial and first-year participation in the 
plan’; an employee saving less than 6 percent 
will be credited with a prorated share. The money 
may be invested in GE common stock (up to two- 
thirds) and/or U. S. Savings Bonds. Money in 
an employee’s fund (including the firm’s contribu- 
tion) may be withdrawn after 3 years. Early 
withdrawals may be made for certain uses—for 
layoffs, the employee’s payment may be with- 
drawn after 2 weeks, and the firm’s after 6 months; 
in event of strike, only the employee’s contribu- 
tion may be withdrawn. 

Under contract reopenings, both the IUE and 
the UE were currently negotiating with the firm 
on employment security. Since both unions 
rejected the company’s proposal, employees in 
the bargaining units received the 3.48-percent 
raise scheduled under their 1955 contracts. 


Other Metalworking. A 5-week strike over pensions 
by 7,500 workers represented by the Steelworkers 
and employed by the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
was ended in late August with agreement on 
details of an improved plan. The 1-year agree- 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1955, p. 1170. 

4 Thus, assuming $5,000 annual earnings, the employee’s first year deposit 
would amount to $175 and the firm’s contribution would be $150. 

* See Monthiy Labor Review, August 1958, pp. 899-900. 

6 Local drivers in San Francisco had signed a 1-year agreement in mid- 
August, providing for liberalized pension and health and welfare benefits 
but no general wage increase. 


ment—which is separate from the wage contract— 
provided for an increase in the minimum pension 
for employees to $2.50 a month for each year of 
service up to 30, improved disability benefits, and 
a lump-sum payment to laid-off workers aged 40 
or over with at least 15 years’ service who are not 
recalled after 2 years. 

Wage increases ranging from 16 to 20 cents an 
hour, retroactive to July 22, negotiated by the 
Machinists and the Boeing Airplane Co. were 
ratified by union membership. The 2-year con- 
tract, affecting about 21,000 workers at the firm’s 
Wichita, Kans. , Plant, included a 3-percent raise 
in 1959 and soine revisions in the vacation clause 
for employees with 1 to 5 years’ service. Like a 
settlement reached in June between the company 
and the union in Seattle, Wash.,’ which also pro- 
vided similar wage increases, the contract did not 
contain a cost-of-living escalator clause. 

Terms of a 2-year contract were reached in 
early September by the same union and the 
Beech Aircraft Corp., covering about 5,200 work- 
ers in Kansas, as well as in Boulder, Colo. Retro- 
active to August 4, 1958, the settlement eliminated 
the firm’s wage incentive plan and provided a 
6.1-percent increase in base rates to replace 
incentive earnings. General wage increases rang- 
ing from 5 to 13 cents an hour were then applied 
to the adjusted base rates. Other provisions in- 
cluded 0.5 cent an hour to be set aside for job 
inequity adjustments, a cost-of-living escalator 
clause, a 3-percent deferred increase on August 3, 
1959, and beginning October 1, 1959, improve- 
ments in the pension plan. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounced salary increases of 2% percent, with a 
minimum of $10.38 a month, for its nonunion 
employees, effective September 1. 


Trucking and Maritime Industries. Tentative 
agreement on 3-year contracts in the West Coast 
trucking industry, which had been tied up for 
weeks by a contract dispute with the Teamsters 
union, was announced in mid-September. The 
agreements called for initial increases of approxi- 
mately 20 cents an hour for local cartage drivers 
outside San Francisco, with additional increases, 
varying by area, during the contract life. The 
additional raises were reportedly designed to pro- 
vide uniform rates (with San Francisco) in all 
areas by the end of the contract period. Over- 
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the-road driver increases consisted of 3 annual 
increments of 10 cents an hour each, or 0.25 cent 
a mile. Other changes included establishment of 
a semiannual cost-of-living review, an additional 
holiday, and beginning in May 1960, a doubling of 
previous 5-cent-a-man-hour contributions by em- 
ployers to the union pension fund. 

On the East Coast, 3-year contracts between the 
Teamsters and the New York State Employers 
Trucking Association (representing local cartage 
and over-the-road trucking firms in upstate New 
York) were announced on September 8 by union 
officials. The settlement, affecting about 12,000 
truckdrivers and freight handlers, provided a 
13-cent-an-hour wage increase retroactive to 
August 1, 1958, when previous contracts expired, 
and 7-cent raises in August of 1959 and 1960. 
Other contractual changes included improved holi- 
day, vacation, and pension benefits. 

Teamsters in the Baltimore area and some parts 
of Maryland’s Eastern Shore announced ratifica- 
tion of a new contract providing wage raises total- 
ing 25 cents an hour over a 3-year period and in- 
creased employer contributions to the pension and 
health and welfare funds. The contract covered 
about 5,500 workers in over-the-road and local 
trucking. 

A 2-year wage freeze for 18,000 workers repre- 
sented by the Pacific Coast District of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union (comprised of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, the Marine Firemen, 
and the Marine Cooks and Stewards union) and 
employed by members of the Pacific Maritime 
Association, dominated a 3-year contract reached 
between the parties. No wage increase was 
negotiated, but a wage reopening is scheduled for 
September 30, 1960. Also, the settlement in- 
cluded, effective October 1, 1958, elimination of 
certain disparities existing in the vacation and 
holiday clauses for members of different unlicensed 
departments. 


Lumber and Furniture. A pay raise of 7% cents an 
hour, effective September 1, was the basis of an 


1 A few settlements negotiated in August by Northwest manufacturers and 
the Carpenters had provided a 5-cent wage increase plus 6 paid holidays; in 
May, the Woodworkers had extended for 1 year their contracts with Pacific- 
Northwest employers, with a wage reopening in September (see Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1958, p. 651). 

* As the result of a National Labor Relations Board election in July 1958, 
the MGA replaced the American Federation of Musicians as bargaining 
agent for film studio musicians. See Monthly Labor Review, September 
1958, p. 1028. 


agreement between representatives of 2 unions’ 
and lumber and woodworking manufacturers in 
the Pacific Northwest. The proposed increase, 
expected ultimately to affect a total of about 
100,000 workers, was approved by the executive 
council of the Lumber and Sawmill Union (a 
branch of the Carpenters) and the Northwest 
Regional Negotiating Committee of the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America. Both settlements 
were subject to rank-and-file ratification. 

A new severance pay plan was featured in 
2-year agreements reached between 2 locals of the 
United Furniture Workers and several furniture 
manufacturers’ associations in the New York City 
area. Under the arrangements, employers will 
contribute an amount equal to about 0.5 percent 
of gross monthly payroll to the union’s severance- 
pay fund, effective September 1, 1959. Terms of 
one contract, covering 3,000 workers, also included 
a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase retroactive to 
September 1, 1958, and a 15-cent increase m 
minimum hiring rates for skilled workers and 
5 cents for general helpers. Details of wage in- 
creases in the other contract, covering approxi- 
mately 5,000 workers, were not disclosed. 


Communications. Pay raises ranging from $1 to $2 
a week went into effect on September 1 for ap- 
proximately 10,500 traffic department employees 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
agreement, negotiated with the independent 


’ Federation of Women Telephone Workers, affected 


company employees in southern California. In 
northern California and Nevada, agreement on 
similar increases for clerical and office employees 
and on a $3-increase for plant employees was 
reached by the same company and the Organiza- 
tion of Plant, Clerical and Office Forces (Ind.) for 
about 2,300 workers. This settlement was subject 
to rank-and-file ratification. 


Other Industries. In late August, the Musicians 
Guild of America reached agreement with the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers* on 
terms of a 39-month contract, ending a work 
stoppage that began in February 1958. A key 
issue that had delayed settlement was the ques- 
tion of recording sessions for which, under the 
prior agreement, musicians received compensation 
of $48.21 for each 3 hours. The new scale pro- 
vided $55 a man per 3-hour session at which 35 
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or more musicians are employediand up to $63.25 
when 23 musicians or less were on the job. The 
pay rate for sideline musicians was also increased 
to $30.93 per day from the old rate of $27.13, and 
provision was made for producers to record a 
portion of TV film series with “live” musicians 
instead of using “canned” music. 

The settlement was criticized by Eliot Daniel, 
president of Hollywood Local 47 of the American 
Federation of Musicians as “a tremendous sell- 
out.” He charged that the contract “sacrifices 
the right to job security and guaranteed employ- 
ment. . .” Criticism within the Musicians 
Guild was also apparent as a group of insurgents 
filed a formal complaint with the NLRB charging 
that Cecil F. Read, Guild chairman, had blocked 
the participation of “several hundred’ qualified 
musicians in the vote on contract ratification. 
(The agreement, which covered about 1,200 
musicians, was ratified on September 1 by 98 
votes to 5.) 


Rulings and Regulations 


The National Labor Relations Board ruled, on 
September 24, that in collective bargaining con- 
tracts a rival union may attempt to displace the 
contracting union at the end of 2 years, even if the 
agreement is for a longer term. The Board’s 
decision—which was a modification of previous 
practices under which the Board had ruled that, 
under a valid contract, rival unions could not 
interfere for the duration of the contract—arose 
from disputes involving several employer groups 
and two unions. The Board said it was seeking 
to provide a reasonable degree of labor relations 
stability and yet at the same time give employees 
more freedom to choose a union. Under the new 
ruling, a petition challenging the representation 
rights of a contracting union must be filed not 
earlier than 150 days and not later than 60 days 
before expiration of a short-term contract or 
completion of 2 years of a long-term contract. 

In other actions—also aimed at simplifying and 
clarifying the rules governing the role of existing 
collective bargaining contracts as bars to repre- 
sentation elections—the NLRB ruled that agree- 
ments containing illegal union security provisions 
would be no bar to new elections; and in a reaffir- 
mation and extension of its schism doctrine, the 


Board declared that a policy conflict “at the 
highest level of an international union,” which 
disrupted existing intraunion relationships, could 
also warrant a representation election. 

The Pennsylvania State Superior Court denied, 
on September 11, unemployment compensation 
claims sought by 2 unions involved in the Westing- 
house Electric strike in 1955-56.° The court 
decision—which affected about 23,000 employees 
represented mostly by the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) and the United 
Electrical Workers (Ind.)—upheld the firm’s con- 
tention that the stoppage had not been a lockout. 
Had the dispute been ruled a lockout, workers 
would have been entitled to compensation. The 
presiding judge, Chester H. Rhodes, who wrote 
the majority opinion, declared the stoppage “‘was 
at the sole insistence of the employees” who were 
“required [by the State unemployment compensa- 
tion law] to avail themselves of contractual, legal, 
or equitable remedies for the settlement of dis- 
putes ... without any cessation of work, in 
preference to the creation of the status of un- 
employment.” The stoppage would have been 
ruled a lockout only if the company had refused 
to permit the strikers to return under prestrike 
conditions, and the union’s offer to return had not 
been conditioned on the company’s acceptance of 
arbitration. 

The Steelworkers union announced on Septem- 
ber 17 that a special board of arbitrators had 
worked out with major steel companies an alter- 
nate plan of supplemental unemployment benefits 
for laid-off workers in Indiana, whose law pro- 
hibits simultaneous receipt of State and private 
compensation benefits. Under the arrangement, 
the companies were to pay, beginning October 1, 
1958, weekly benefits equal to 65 percent of average 
straight-time weekly take-home pay to eligible 
Steelworkers until exhaustion of all funds that 
would bave been paid, had supplementation been 
permissible. When this point is reached, workers 
will apply for State benefits and will receive them 
only until sufficient funds are accumulated in the 
SUB reserve to provide at least 4 weeks of pay- 
ments, at which time payment from the SUB fund 
will be resumed. The plan is similar to the first 
stage of a 2-stage arrangement worked out last 


*See Monthly Labor Review, May 1956, pp. 579-580. 
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year by the arbitration board,” but the second 
stage had subsequently been ruled illegal by the 
State’s unemployment compensation board. 


Union Conventions 


Numerous conventions occurred in September— 
in many cases against a background of current or 
forthcoming collective bargaining negotiations. 
Thus, delegates to the eighth convention of the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) met in Philadel- 
phia as the union was considering the question of 
a strike against the General Electric Co. over the 
issue of employment security, heretofore men- 
tioned." The union’s president, James B. Carey, 
was pessimistic about the likelihood of avoiding a 
strike, but the union’s GE Conference Board 
unanimously approved recommendations of the 
negotiating committee against calling a strike on 
October 1. (Under the union’s constitution, a 
strike vote must be approved by at least a two- 
thirds plurality of the 100-member GE Conference 
Board.) Earlier, Mr. Carey had severely criti- 
cized three of the union’s largest locals at GE for 
failing to support the strike demand and said that 
strike approval must be granted even if it required 
substituting a simple majority of the Conference 
Board for the two-thirds rule. Toward the close 
of the convention, delegates heeded Mr. Carey’s 
suggestion and voted to change its rules in favor 
of the majority vote. The constitutional amend- 
ment, however, is subject to rank-and-file refer- 
endum and is not scheduled to become effective 
until January 1, 1959. 

In other sessions, the delegates reelected, by 
acclamation, President Carey and Secretary- 
Treasurer Al Hartnett. The union’s organizing 
goals were determined to be the unionization of 
areas in the South, Puerto Rico, Canada, the Mid- 
west, and the West Coast. The convention also 
resolved to increase its efforts to bring into its 


% See Monthly Labor Review, December 1957, p. 1502. 

™ The union's 5-year agreement, signed with the firm in 1955, provided a 
reopening in 1958 on this issue. See Monthly Labor Review, October 1955, 
pp. 1170-1171. 

@ For a summary of convention proceedings, see pp. 1264-1266 of this issue. 

% The Sheet Metal Workers had refused to install industrial ventilating 
equipment manufactured by Steelworkers at the Burt Manufacturing Co. 
in Akron, Ohio, in a jurisdictional dispute (see Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1957, p. 1251). 


membership locals from the independent United 
Electrical Workers union. 

At the 23d convention of the United Electrical 
Workers (UE-Ind.), delegates endorsed a proposal 
calling for a shorter workweek, with no loss in 
pay, as one of its top bargaining objectives. With 
reference to its negotiations with the General 
Electric Co., the union assailed the company’s 
proposed savings plan as doing “absolutely noth- 
ing to secure the job of any GE employee now 
working . . .” The union’s president (Albert J. 
Fitzgerald), secretary-treasurer (Julius Emspak), 
and director of organization (James J. Matles) 
were all reelected for 1-year terms. 

The Steelworkers convention,” held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on September 15-19, also took notice 
of forthcoming negotiations as its president, 
David J. McDonald, put the steel industry on 
notice that the union was prepared for a “long 
strike,” if necessary, to enforce contract demands 
when the basic steel agreements expire in mid- 
1959. Much of the convention’s time was spent 
thrashing out the issue of “dual unionism.” Fu- 
ture organizing plans, as adopted by the delegates, 
stressed the importance of bringing more white- 
collar workers into the union. On the issue of 
jurisdiction, a resolution was approved supporting 
the international’s position “‘against boycotts by 
certain craft unions of products made by other 
unions.” Referring to the Sheet Metal Workers 
union, President McDonald said that “drastic 
action” would be taken against the union if it 
continued its “unfair activities.” ™ 

On the other hand, delegates to the Sheet Metal 
Workers convention held in Detroit, Mich., heard 
their president, Robert Byron, characterize the 
“opposition to the exercise of our cburtered juris- 
diction” as one of the union’s “special problems 
which have been intensified since the AFL-CIO 
merger in 1955.” In this connection, delegates 
passed a resolution calling for an organizing drive 
that would include in its scope industrial as well 
as production and fabricating shops. The union’s 
constitution was also amended to include specific 
jurisdiction over work done in plastics and other 
materials substituted for sheet metal. Richard J. 
Gray, president of the AFL-CIO Building and 
Construction Trades Department, and James A. 
Brownlow, president of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, both emphasized the need for protecting 
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craft. jurisdiction and criticized the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Department for alleged threats 
to craft rights. President Byron and other incum- 
bent officers were unanimously reelected with a 
declaration that when Byron “finds the burdens 
of his office too great’’ and wishes to retire, the 
position of President Emeritus for life be created 
for him. Delegates approved a 50-cent-a-month 
increase, from $1.25 to $1.75, in the per capita tax 
to the international to finance the organizing drive 
and support higher operating costs. 

Problems of jurisdiction were highlighted at the 
convention of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union. O. A. Knight, 
president of the union, charged that the construc- 
tion and metal trades unions were “diligently and 
persistently trying to take over the work of our 
members.” Delegates passed a resolution reaf- 
firming the union’s support of the AFL-CIO codes 
of ethical practices, and approved plans for 
eventual amalgamation with the International 
Chemical Workers Union.“ Officers from both 
unions were scheduled to meet in October for the 
purpose of drafting a new constitution. 

The first constitutional convention of the 
American Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union (AFL-CIO), formed as a 
rival to the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
(BCW) ousted from the AFL-CIO last December 
on corruption charges,” met in Atlantic City, 
N. J., September 8-12, 1958. Delegates (who 
claim to represent 129 locals with about 77,000 
workers) adopted & series of proposals designed to 
promote union democracy. Under the new con- 
stitution, a general executive board was .estab- 
lished, with 8 members of the 18-man board 
consisting of the 3 top executive officers and 5 
international vice presidents—all elected at con- 
vention. To further rank-and-file participation 
in policy formulation by the international, the 
constitution provides that the remaining 10 board 
members are to be nominated and elected by 
referendum vote in specified geographical regions 
(2 representatives from each of the 5 regions) and 
none of them may be on the International payroll. 
In addiiion, a trusteeship system was adopted, 
including a 20-man panel composed of local union 
officers “rom various sectors of the Nation so that 
no locality can have a monopoly. If the inter- 
natienal president considers a  trusteeship 
advisable for a local, he must first secure the 


consent of two-thirds of the executive board; and 
then a 3-man subpanel is to be selected (none of 
whom may be from the locality affected) by the 
20-man parent panel to conduct hearings on the 
proposed trusteeship. The constitution also con- 
tains a clause stipulating that all of its provisions 
“shall be so interpreted and applied as to effectuate 
and enforce” the AFL-CIO ethical codes and 
standards. Daniel E. Conway, who had been 
acting president and who had spearheaded the 
“committee on integrity’ against the BCW, was 
elected president ; Curtis R. Sims, former secretary- 
treasurer of the BCW, was named to the same post 
in the ABC; and John De Concini was chosen 
executive vice president. 

William C. Birthright, president and secretary- 
treasurer of the Barbers International Union, was 
reelected to his post at the union’s quinquennial 
convention in the first serious election contest he 
has faced since he took office in 1936. Opposition 
to Birthright was led by George Hask, sixth 
vice president of the union, but he, along with 
supporters who sought positions on the executive 
board, were defeated by substantial margins. 
Earlier proposals by the opposition to separate 
the office of president and secretary-treasurer, 
and to move the international headquarters from 
Indianapolis to Washington, D. C., were turned 
down by the delegates. Approved by the con- 
vention was the officers’ report recommending 
adoption of the AFL-CIO ethical practices codes 
excluding, however, the section requiring election 
of officers at least every 4 years. This provision, 
Birthright pointed out, would mean a 20-percent 
increase in expenses since the international pays 
the expenses of delegates to the convention. 


Other Union Developments 


During September, financial activities of 
Teamster President James R. Hoffa received 
renewed attention by the U. S. Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field. Allegations were made 
that a Teamster lawyer was the recipient of a 
$15,750 “finder’s fee” for helping a Detroit real 
estate company in negotiating a $1 million loan 
from the union’s welfare fund; that members 
opposing Hoffa’s administration suffered physical 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1158. 
1% See Monthly Labor Review, February 1958, p. 191. 
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beatings; and that a “phony” public relations 
concern was used by the Teamsters to channel 
payments to a Detroit, Mich., judge to finance 
his reelection campaign. 

In a closing statement issued by the Committee 
after it adjourned its current hearings until after 
the November congressional elections, Chairman 
John L. McClellan said the committee “is con- 
vinced that there cannot be, and that there will 
not be any ‘clean up’ of this . ... organization” 
under Hoffa’s rule. 

Mr. Hoffa, on the other hand, charged the com- 
mittee was out “to destroy the Teamsters union.” 
The committee’s emphasis on criminal elements 
in the union, he said, was based on a “mere 
handful” of crooks compared with more than 
3,000 honest union officers. Hoffa maintained 
that he had done more to “clean house” in the 
Teamsters in the past year than other adminis- 
trations had done in the union’s entire history. 

Hoffa’s announced plans to hold a special 
convention in February were met with opposition 
from the board of monitors set up under Federal 
court order in January 1958 to insure democratic 
procedures.'® The monitors contended, in a peti- 
tion to Federal District Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts, who has retained jurisdiction over the case, 
that the union records were in such a condition 
as to make it impossible to determine who would 
be eligible to vote. Two of the three monitors 
also asked the court to grant the board the sole 
right to recommend a date for the convention, to 
pass upon the credentials of delegates, and to 
provide them with authority to enforce their 
findings; the member named by the union dis- 
sented on the ground that the board was exceeding 
its jurisdiction. 

Martin F. O’Donoghue, chairman of the monitor 
board, expressed further dissatisfaction with the 


% The order was a compromise settlement of a lawsuit by 13 rank and 
filers to bar Hoffa from office on charges that his election at the union’s 1957 
convention was “rigged.” Under the arrangement that permitted Hoffa 
to take office provisionally, the monitors were to serve at least 1 year not 
only to insure democratic processes in the union but also to make preparations 
for a new election convention. After the convention, upon petition of either 
party to the court, the monitors could be discharged. See Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1958, p. 300. 

” See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1157. 

® An action purporting to represent a whole class of plaintiffs. 

% See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1155. 


“antiracketeering commission” announced by 
Hoffa in August '’ and charged that creation of 
such a commission would be “in direct conflict 
with the powers of the monitors.” Following the 
monitors’ conference with the judge, and their 
communications with the Teamsters executive 
board, announcement was made that Hoffa would 
postpone his call for the convention and the Hoffa- 
created commission would proceed with its work. 
Hoffa promised that the commission’s functions 
would not be in conflict with the monitors. 

Late in September, the conflict between the 
monitors and the Teamsters deepened as the 
union petitioned the court for removal of monitor 
Godfrey P. Schmidt, the chief attorney for the 
group of dissident Teamsters who sought to block 
Hoffa from the presidency. The union charged 
Schmidt with a conflict of interest for his alleged 
continued representation of employers in collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations with the Teamsters. 
The union also asked the court to deny the moni- 
tors’ petition and claimed that it “had made 
great progress” in cleaning up alleged abuses. 

The legality of the monitor system was ques- 
tioned by Chairman O’Donoghue as he filed an 
amended petition asking the court to take cogni- 
zance of the provision in the Federal Rules of 
Procedure that in a “class suit”’ '* all members of 
the class must be notified in advance of the pro- 
posed compromise and be given an opportunity to 
protest. O’Donoghue said the suit brought against 
Hoffa by the 13 rank and filers was a “class ac- 
tion” and that all 13 members had not been prop- 
erly notified of the intended compromise decision 
of the court. If O’Donoghue’s motion were 
granted, the settlement order could be voided, the 
suit reinstated, and Hoffa might again be barred 
from office by injunction pending the outcome of a 
resumption of hearings. 

Plans for ending a long jurisdictional feud be- 
tween the International Typographical Union and 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of America were 
announced in late September as the parties agreed 
to meet in October to discuss a formula for inter- 
union cooperation. The move was unexpected in- 
asmuch as the Lithographers withdrew from the 
AFL-CIO in August because of a jurisdiction 
issue.” 
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Special Reviews 


The Maritime Story: A Study in Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. By Joseph P. Goldberg. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. 
xv, 361 pp., bibliography. $6.50. 


The author defines the scope of this book as 
“the evolution of the present collective bargaining 
relationships involving the offshore seamen’s 
unions.”” It is primarily a history of the maritime 
unions and the shipping employer groups, and of 
the system that these two sets of organizations 
have developed for bargaining with each other 
over the terms of seamen’s employment. A sec- 
ondary yet no less essential theme is the impact of 
the Federal Government on the development of 
union-management relations in ocean shipping. 
The Government has played a major part both in 
the operational conduct and the labor relations of 
the industry, principally during the two world 
wars but also, to an important extent, in peace- 
time years. 

Tracing these parallel developments over the 
past half century is a difficult assignment, owing 
to the number and diversity of unions, employer 
associations, and Government agencies that have 
participated in the evolutionary process. Dr. 
Goldberg has handled this assignment with pro- 
fessional skill, and the result is a balanced, well- 
rounded narrative that takes account of the vari- 
ous participating organizations and their dealings 
with and influences on each other. 

The author rightly emphasizes that the develop- 
ment of the union movement in shipping has been 
characterized by divisiveness and interunion rival- 
ries. Even today, with the two major federations 
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merged and a number of other long standing causes 
of difference removed, sharp divisions still persist 
between the two major unions of unlicensed per- 
sonnel. He also stresses the lack of cooperation 
between the different management groups. The 
employer organizations have not yet succeeded in 
establishing an effective common front in bargain- 
ing with the unions, either as between the East 
and West coasts or as between the dry cargo- 
passenger and tanker sectors of the industry. 

He shows further, however, that despite the per- 
sistence of divisive factors on both sides, consid- 
erable progress has been made in the conduct of 
union-management relationships over the past 20 
years. The long and bitter strikes of the 1930’s 
have given way to orderly and peaceful, though 
still vigorous negotiations. The duration of con- 
tracts has been lengthened to 2 and even 3 years, 
and the handling of grievances and other differ- 
ences during contract periods has been regu- 
larized. 

One significant fact that Dr. Goldberg does not 
emphasize sufficiently is the preponderance of 
union victories in recent bargaining rounds. In 
every settlement reached since the end of World 
War II, the maritime unions have won important 
concessions from the organized shipping employers. 
As a result, seamen’s monthly earnings have in- 
creased six-fold, as contrasted with a three-fold 
increase in manufacturing workers’ earnings and 
a two-fold increase in consumer prices. 

This unprecedented increase in seamen’s wages 
and the resultant increase in shipping costs have 
been major factors contributing to the rapid re- 
duction in the size of the American merchant fleet 
since the war—partly through layups and partly 
through transfers of American ships to foreign flag 
registry. The author’s explanation of the unions’ 
repeated and successful drives for higher wages is 
that they “have sought to counter the limited job 
opportunities for their members, by ensuring as 
high an earnings level as possible during periods 
of employment.” What he fails to note is that 
their insistence on frequent increases has resulted 
in further limiting the job opportunities. 

The rather sketchy treatment of the economic 
effects of superior union bargaining strength on 
the shipping industry is a minor shortcoming 
alongside the solid merits of The Maritime Story. 
Dr. Goldberg has accomplished in a most im- 
pressive way his objective of tracing the evolution 
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of collective bargaining relationships in ocean. 
shipping. His book provides a much needed per- 
spective on the development and present status 
of our merchant marine, and a valuable guide to 
understanding and dealing with its current and 
long-range problems. 
—Pavut H. Norcren 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


Personnel Policies During a Period of Shortage of 
Young Women Workers in Philadelphia. By 
Miriam Hussey. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Industrial Research Unit, 1958. 
48 pp. $1. 

In the past decade, the proportion of young 
women in the labor force declined. The low 
birth rates of the 1930’s made young adults 
relatively scarce in our population, while trends 
toward longer schooling and earlier marriage and 
childbearing intensified the shortage of young 
women in the labor market. Many firms that 
previously depended upon young women high 
school graduates for clerical, sales, and production 
jobs were faced with acute personnel problems. 

The author discusses an effort of the Industrial 
Research Unit of the Wharton School of Finance 
to learn how major employers of women in the 
Philadelphia area attempted to find and retain 
personnel for jobs traditionally held by women. 
She covers three areas of employment—offices, 
stores, and factories—each offering a different 
facet of the problem and a variety of solutions. 
The study is based on over 50 interviews conducted 
in 1956-57 with personnel officers representing 14 
industries known to be major employers of women. 
It is one part of a research program concerned 
with the nature and degree of commitment in 
work careers. 

Employment patterns that have emerged na- 
tionally in recent years can be seen developing in 
the case studies of several groups of Philadelphia 
firms. Personnel officers reported that young 
women overwhelmingly preferred office to either 
sales or production work. Even offices were not 
easy to staff with young women unless in a central 
location, with air conditioning and other pleasant 
working conditions. Offices that continued to 
compete for the limited supply of young women 
intensified recruitment, raised starting salaries, 
and offered various fringe benefits. Older women 


were also accepted and, wherever possible, opera- 
tions were mechanized. The problems in this 
sector most clearly point up the effects of the 
wishes of many young women to remain only 
temporarily attached to the labor force. 
Department stores substituted principally older 
women and found them satisfactory. Their 
stability and maturity of judgment proved to be of 
value in sales work, and the willingness of many 
of them to work part time was particularly suited 
to retail operations. Factories generally increased 
their proportion of older workers, but some indus- 
tries, faced with severe shortages, offered greater 
opportunities to Negroes and Puerto Ricans— 
groups which were new to the semiskilled field. 
The continuing expansion of the Nation’s trade 
and service industries will insure a growing de- 
mand for women workers—the young school 
graduates as well as those in their thirties and 
forties who have graduated from family and 
household duties and want to return to paid em- 
ployment. There will no doubt be other periods 
of labor shortage such as that described in this 
report. Dealing as it does with personnel problems 
faced by management, the report will be of special 
interest to personnel managers in industries pre- 
dominantly staffed by women. It will be of 
interest also to the labor economist, as a contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the lecal labor market 
and worker behavior. 
—SuirLey GrossMAN 
Women’s Bureau 


Inflation—A Study in Economics, Ethics, and 
Politics. By G. L. Bach. Providence, R. L., 


Brown University Press, 1958. 103 pp. 
$2.50. 

In this excellent little book Professor G. L. Bach 
discusses the dilemma facing our society in its 
attempts to cope with inflation. 

Starting with the proposition that we must look 
upon an unplanned and unannounced inflationary 
drift as socially undesirable, Professor Bach feels 
that the society is faced with only two defensible 
alternatives: To take a firm stand against inflation 
and acknowledge the problems this poses for 
maintaining full employment and socio-economic 
relations or to openly accept secular inflation and 
take steps to minimize its effects on various groups 
in the economy. 
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Professor Bach rejects the second of the choices. 
He argues, however, that the real costs of moderate 
inflation are less than is widely supposed if three 
conditions are met—monetary policy is consistent 
and predictable, people and organizations do ad- 
just to expected inflation, and people are assured 
that moderate inflation will not assume “immoder- 
ate proportions.” 

Professor Bach’s acceptance of the first alterna- 
tive is based principally on his fear that inflation 
cannot be kept moderate. In his words, “. . . the 
gains from continually rising prices as a social 
lubricant and mollifier of class conflict are largely 
illusory, and the costs of the galloping inflation we 
risk if we wipe out general faith in stable money 
are too great to hazard.” 

He does admit that some inflation could occur 
even in the face of a firm battle position against 
it. Therefore, he argues that equity requires 
that the Government offer “reasonable safeguards” 
against the redistributional inequalities of rising 
prices. His prescription includes the following: 
amendment of business income tax law to permit 
calculation of taxable profits on a basis using price- 
level adjusted inventory and depreciation cost, at 
least one Government bond whose principal is pay- 


able in a stable amount of purchasing power, 

escalator clauses for government workers and 
teachers, variable annuities, etc. 

—Haroitp Wo xozin 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Personality and Organization: The Conflict Be- 
tween System and the Individual. By Chris 
Argyris. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1957. 291 pp. $4. 

Industrial Sociology: The Social Relations of In- 
dustry and the Community. By Eugene V. 
Schneider. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957. 559 pp., bibliography. $6.75. 

The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour. By 
Michael Argyle. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 239pp. $6. 

These three books deal with human behavior in 
groups, mostly in work situations, and are mainly 
based on reviews of the literature. 

Professor Argyris in Personality and Organiza- 
tion has integrated some of the current research 
literature on human behavior to determine why 
people behave as they do in organizations. He 
finds that formal organization principles tend to 


cause frustration, conflict, failure, and short-term 
perspective in the relatively healthy employee. 
Rather than adapting an individual behavior 
pattern which is not sanctioned by his work group, 
the employee tries to decrease his conflict with 
the formal organization by adapting an informal 
pattern which is accepted by his group and for 
which he believes the group and work norms are 
responsible. However, many managers think that 
this informal pattern conflicts with the formal 
organization and try to neutralize or eliminate the 
informal pattern through autocratic leadership, 
management controls, and “pseudo buman rela- 
tions” programs. The employees react in turn. 
How can this conflict between a formal organiza- 
tional structure of management and an informal 
one of employees be minimized? Argyris suggests 
that while greater control over work environment 
by subordinates and participation in decision- 
making might help, the effective means lies in 
management’s use of a leadership pattern which 
is “based upon an accurate diagnosis of the 
reality of the situation in which the leader is im- 
bedded.” But he seems to leave unsolved em- 
ployee reaction to this leadership. He also 
neglects the role of economics in organizational 
behavior. Personality and Organization is meant 
as a text for advanced undergraduates and begin- 
ning graduates with weak backgrounds in the 
social sciences. Some of the terminology used 
may diminish the book’s effectiveness in this role. 

Industrial Sociology begins with lucid explana- 
tions of the major sociological concepts used in 
industry, such as role, personality, and social 
disorganization. A brief discussion of the rise of 
modern industry to give the reader historical 
perspective follows. The book is mainly con- 
cerned with the social structure of industry, the 
labor movement, and the manifold relationship 
between industry and society. The author pre- 
dicts that ‘‘most social change will be the outcome 
not of change in the role of management, labor, or 
even government, but of technological change.” 
This is a well-written, thoughtful book, and is 
recommended for all who are interested in indus- 
trial relations. An extensive bibliography is 
included. 

The Scientific Study of Social Behavior is a 
summary and comparison of several hundred 
“empirical” psychological research investigations 
into social behavior. There are chapters on 
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interaction between two people, small groups, and 
human relations in industry. Some of the con- 
clusions the author draws regarding the latter 
subject are: The dependent variables of industrial 
behavior, for example, absenteeism, turnover, 
and job satisfaction, are effects of the environ- 
ment rather than causes; and an individual’s 
behavior in an organization is determined more 
by his organizational position than by his per- 
sonality. Ironically, the book lacks clarity of 
organization, with the section on dependent 
variables particularly difficult to make out because 
of the poor use of headings. The main point of 
the book appears to be a plea for more empirical 
research into social behavior—a point against 
which few would argue. 


—LerBert B. WALLERSTEIN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Automation 


Does Automation Raise Skill Requirements? By James R. 
Bright. (In Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
July-August 1958, pp. 85-98. $2. Also reprinted.) 


Automation and Major Technological Change—Collective 
Bargaining Problems: Papers Presented at a Conference 
Held Under the Auspices of the Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C., April 22, 
1958. Washington, 1958. 45 pp. 


Automation in the Automobile Industry: Some Consequences 
for In-Plant Social Structure. By William A. Faunce. 
(In American Sociological Review, Albany, N. Y., 
August 1958, pp. 401-407. $2.) 


Studies of Automatic Technology: A Case Study of an 
Automatic Airline Reservation System. By Edgar 
Weinberg. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 21 pp., bibliography. 
(BLS Report 137.) Free. 


Cooperative Movement 


A Fresh Analysis of the Rochdale Principles—Parts I and 
II. By Paul Lambert. (Jn International Labor 
Review, Geneva, July 1958, pp. 1-19; August 1958, 
pp. 151-169. 60 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Cooperation in Canada, 1957—26th Annual Summary. By 
B. H. Kristjanson. [Ottawa], Canadian Department 
of Agriculture, Marketing Service, 1958. 17 pp. 


The Finnish Cooperative Movement. By F. Ray Marshall. 
(In Land Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., August 1958, pp. 227-235. $2.) 


Handicapped 


Frontiers of Service to the Handicapped—{A Symposium]. 
(In Employment Security Review, U. 8S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Wash- 
ington, September 1958, pp. 3-26. 20 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Help for Handicapped Women. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, in cooperation with 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1958. 52 pp. 
(Women’s Bureau Pamphlet 5.) 40 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


The Effect of the Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensation 
Law upon the Employment of the Handicapped. By 
Morton Lane. New York, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, 1958. 23 pp. (Rehabilita- 
tion Monograph XIV.) $1. 


Minnesota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation: I, Research 
Plan and Bibliography. By Rene V. Dawis and 
others. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Indus- 
trial Relat‘ons Center, 1958. 24 pp. (Bull. 21.) 


Health and Welfare 


Organization of Occupational Health Services in Places of 
Employment. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1958. 18 pp. (Report IV (1) prepared for Inter- 
national Labor Conference, 43d session, 1959.) 25 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO. 


Papers and Proceedings of the National Conference on Labor 
Health Services, Washington, D. C., June 16-17, 1958. 
American Labor Health Association, 1958. vii, 216 
pp. [Available from Dr. Lorin Kerr, United Mine 
Workers of America Welfare and Retirement Fund, 
Washington]. 


Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 80-81, 1957. (In 
A. M. A. Archives of Industrial Health, Chicago, 
May 1958, pp. 346-570. $1.) 


Present Day Health Problems in the Petroleum Industry. 
By R. F. Schneider, M. D. (Jn The Medical Bulle- 
tin, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), New York, July 
1958, pp. 123-139.) 


Dermatitis: A Report on the Five-and-One-Half-Year Ezx- 
perience of an Ammunition Plani. By Arthur L. 
Knight, M. D. (Jn A. M. A. Archives of Industrial 
Health, Chicago, August 1958, pp. 155-167. $1.) 


The Evaluation of Physical Ability. By Bert Hanman. 
(In New England Journal of Medicine, Boston, 
May 15, 1958, pp. 986-993.) 
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Report of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, 
[Great Britain], for the Year 1957. London, 1958. 
134 pp. (Cmnd. 493.) 8s., H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 


The Administration of Public Health in Canada. Ottawa, 


Canadian Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Research and Statistics Division, 1958. 


bibliography. 
Free. 


138 pp., 
(Health Care Series, Memorandum 3.) 


Income 


Income of Families and Persons in the United States, 1956. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1958. 47 pp. (Current Population 
Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 27.) 
50 cents. 


Regional Income Distribution in 1957. By Robert E. 
Graham, Jr. (In Survey of Current Business, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Washington, August 1958, pp. 8-23. 30 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Labor Legislation 


Text of New Federal Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, Effective January 1,1959. (In Employee Benefit 
Plan Review, Chicago, September 1958, pp. 9-10, et 
seq. Also reprinted. 50 cents.) 


Explanation of Social Security Law as Amended in 1957. 
Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1958. 144 
pp. $2. 


Operating Under Federal Labor Relaticns Law.. Chicago, 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1958. 84 pp. $2. 


Wisconsin Labor Laws. By Gordon M. Haferbecker. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1958. 211 
pp. $4. 


The New State Pensions Law in the U. S. S. R. (In 
Bulletin of the International Social Security Associa- 
tion, Geneva, June 1958, pp. 220-230.) 


Labor-Management Relations 


Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1957. By Ann James Herlihy 
and Harry F. Bonfils. Washington, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 35 
pp. (Bull. 1234.) 30 cents, Saperhppaeent of 
Documents, Washington. 


The Emerging Environment of Industrial Relations: Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference for Industrial Relations Execu- 
tives, Mackinac Island, June 20-22, 1957. East 
Lansing, Michigan State University, Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center, 1958. 112pp. $1.50. 


Industrial Relations at the Plant Level in Three Illinois 
Communities. By Milton Derber, W. E. Chalmers, 
Ross Stagner. (Jn Current Economic Comment, 
University of Illinois, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Urbana, August 1958, 
pp. 27-42.) 


Power in Industrial Relations—Its Use and Abuse: Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association Spring Meeting, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 2-8, 1958. (In Labor Law 
Journal, Chicago, September 1958, pp. 615-713. $1.) 


Dictionary of Labor-Management Relations—Part V [Letters 
E and F). By Harold S. Roberts, Honolulu, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Industrial Relations Center, 1958. 
55 pp. 


Wages Policy in Sweden. By T. L. Johnston. (In 
Economica, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, London, August 1958, pp. 213-229. 10s.) 


Labor Organizations 


Unions in the Building Trades: A Case Study. By 
George Strauss. Buffalo, N. Y., University of Buffalo, 
1958. 99 pp. (University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 
24, No. 2.) ‘$1.75, University of Buffalo Bookstore. 


Profile of a Union: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. By Howard D. Samuel and 
Lynne Rhodes. New York, the Union, 1958. 94 pp. 


The Welder’s Search for Craft Recognition. By Herbert J. 
Lahne. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 1958, pp. 592-607. $1.75. Also 
reprinted.) 


Union Labor in California, 1957: A Report on Union 
Membership in California and Provisions in Union 
Agreements. San Francisco, State Department of 
Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics 
and Research, 1958. 38 pp. 


Fifty-third Directory of Labor Organizations in Massa- 
chusetts, 1958 (With Statistics of Membership, 1956-58). 
[Boston], State Department of Labor and Industries, 
1958. 151 pp. (Labor Bull. 201.) 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Ageing and Human Skill. By A. T. Welford. London, 
Oxford University Press for the Nuffield Foundation, 
1958. 300 pp. 25s. 


Availability for Work: Chronic Disease and Limitation of 
Activity—Part I, Measurement of Availability for Work 
in Relation to Health and Other Factors; Part II, Illness 
and Limitation of Activity Among Older People. By 
Philip S. Lawrence. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
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Service, 1958. 46 pp. (PHS Publication 556.) 35 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Good News for Later Life. _[Albany?], New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging, 1958. 169 pp. (Legislative Doc., 1958, No. 
8.) Single copies free. 


Pension and Welfare Funds 


Tenth Annual Labor-Management Conference: Pension and 
Welfare Funds—Their Importance and Impact on Our 
Society, New Brunswick, N. J., May 6, 1958. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers—The State University, Institute 
of Management and Labor Relations, 1958. 78 pp. 
$2. 


United Mine Workers of America Welfare and Retirement 
Fund—Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1958. 
Washington, 1958. 32 pp. 


Personne! Management and Practices 


The Supervision of Personnel: Human Relations in the 
Managemeni of Men. By John M. Pfiffner. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 500 pp. 
2d ed. $6.50. 


How to Supervise People. By Alfred M. Cooper. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 250 pp. 
4thed. $4.95. 


Industrial Psychology. By Thomas W. Harrell. (398 pp., 


rev. ed., $6.) A Casebook in Industrial and Personnel 
Psychology. By Thomas W. Harrell and Jay T. Rus- 
more. (89 pp., $1.50). New York, Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1958. Combined price $7. 


Leader Attitudes and Group Effectiveness. By Fred E. 
Fiedler. Urbana, Ill, University of Illinois, 1958, 
69 pp. $1.75, University of Illinois Press, Urbana. 


Personnel Research Frontiers: A Review of Personnel Re- 
search Activities and Facilities, With Special Reference 
to Their Implication for Government. By Cecil E. 
Goode. Chicago, Publie Personnel Association, 1958. 
176 pp., bibliography. $3.50; $2.50 to Association 
members. 


Production and Productivity 


Productivity: Everybody's Contribution. By Robert H. 
Persons. (Jn Business Record, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, May 1958, pp. 
186--189, 208.) 


Productivity and Economic Incentives. By J. P. Davison 
and others. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1958. 306 pp. 35s. 


Job Analysis and Historical Productivities in the American 
Cotton Textile Industry: A Study in Methodology. By 
T. Y. Shen. (Jn Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics, Cambridge, Mass., May 1958, pp. 149-158. 
$2.) 


Production Techniques and Employment Creation in Under- 
developed Economies. (In International Labor Re- 
view, Geneva, August 1958, pp. 121-150. 60 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Vocational Guidance 


Occupational Information. By Max F. Baer and Edward 
C. Roeber. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1958. 495 pp. 2ded. $5.95. 


Occupational Abstracts: Uniformed Police Officer; News- 
paper Reporter. Peapack, N. J., Personnel Services, 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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TABLE A-7. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All ttems except average benefit amounts are in thousands) 
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Labor turnover rates in manufacturing ' 
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TABLE C-1. Hours and gross earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers, by industry '—Con. 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958 and cov of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 

In addi 3 ours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been 
revised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 


For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
data refer to production and related workers; . contract construction, ‘Ss 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, unless otherwise 
noted, to nonsupervisory workers and working bn 

Data for the latest month are 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this ind 

* Averages shown for 1956 are not strictly comparable with those for later 


4 Data beginning with January 1958 are not strictly comparable with those 
shown for earlier years. 
‘ for Class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal com- 
Be ttre are based upon monthly data summarized in the Sa '300 report by 
Interstate Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who 
ped 4 during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assist- 
on ac roup I). 


* Data relate to employees in such Pe ga in the telephone Ind 
4s switchboard operators, service assistants, -room in 
pe “station attendants. In 1957, such onal <y made up 39 percent of 
total number of { nonsupervisory employees in establishments reporting 


Seunend 
’ Data relate to employees in such occu SS eS 
craftsm e ao repair craftsmen; line, 

laborers, In 1957, such emp! 


as central office en; 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and loyees made 
up 29 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in establish- 
ments reporting hours and earnings data. 
§ Data relate to domestic nonsu employees except messengers. 

* Average weekly hours and average hourly earnings data are not available. 
1” Money payments only; additional value of boerd, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 


ay | Pry & description of these series, see 
Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 5 (1954). 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 5). 


Techniques of Preparing 


TABLE C-2. Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
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1947-49 dollars 
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Current dollars 
1947-49 dollars 


69. 14 
55. 89 


76. 58 , | 
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56 


$82. $82. 99 
68.18 | 68.53 


67.70 | 68.05 
55.90 | 56.19 
75. 46 
62. 31 


75. 11 
62. 02 
































1 For comparability of —_ with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A 

Net spendable average cantity earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of tax liability depends, of course, 
on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level 
of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have been computed for 2 types 
of income-receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 
dependents, The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring 
relative changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 


The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing without 
Ineo regard to marital status, family compositien, or other sources of 

come. 

Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 
dollars indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjust- 
ment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s 
sumer Price Index. 

2 Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls in industrial and construction activities ' 
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metal industries. - 
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ting, 
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products 
Products of 
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Stone, clay, and glass products____..... 
Textile-mill products____- 

ucts..... 
Leather and leather products... ....... 


TABLE C-4. 


Fabricated metal 


TABLE C-3. 


Apparel and 
Rubber 


Primary 
Paper 


1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 


1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related 
workers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 


1 See footnote 1, table C-3. 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index 1_United States city average: All items and major groups of items 


[1947-49= 100} 
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1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods Note: For a description of this series, see ‘Techniques of Preparing Major 
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a eee Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





D.—_CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, housing, apparel, 
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TABLE D-3. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Special groups of items 


[1947~49= 100} 
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1 Bee footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. 
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service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, au to ‘insurance, Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index '—United — city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
foods—Continued 
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ities used in ——. the Consumer Price “7 ’ average. 
of the 20 large jisted in table D-5 are 
ictly comparable with prices publisbed for 
> aay a ee For 
explanst m, see Retail Food Prices by Cities, January 1958. 
Prices collected the 98th, 10th, and 11th instead of the week containing the 


™ June 1953— 100. 
. ® Price of 1-Ib. can, 87.7 cents. Price of 1-Ib. bag, 60.4 (priced only in chain 
#11 months’ average. stores and large supermarkets). 
1 May 1953= 100. 
* Priced only in season. Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE D-5. Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes, by city 
[1947-49= 100) 
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TABLE D-6. Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
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TABLE D-7. Indexes of wholesale prices, by major groups ' 
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TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
[1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified] 
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TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities'—Continued 
[1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified] 
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’ inary 
’ — + Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
‘January 1958= 100. 


TABLE D-9. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 
[1947-49 100} 
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TABLE D-10. Indexes of wholesale prices, by stage of processing ' 
[1947-49= 100] 
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Processed. fuels and lubricants for nonmanufactur- | } | 
ing todust Ty .6| 109. 5| 107.6) 106.0) 105.4) 106. -0) | 113 5) 
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113. 73114.8 . 1) 114. 6) 116.3} | 112.4) 
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Fusiet goods (goods to users, including raw foods and 
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Sane mass goods___ 113.7) 113.3) 7) 113.6) 113.9) . 7} } . 3) 112.5) 
Consumer 110.8} 110. 0) . 5} 111. ae 112. 5} 9 1) ’ . 2) 107.2 

100.6) 94.1) 95. 102, 4) 105.9) 117.3) 105. 104 
113.0) 113.3) 114. 18. H 114.7) 113. | j 108. 0) 
Consumer other nondurable goods_ 112.2) 112.0) 111. . 9) | : 8 112 5) 112. 6) ; | 112.4! 
Consumer durable goods _| 124.6| 124.7) 124.7 : -7| 124.8) 124.9) 124.9) 125.1) 124.9) | 123.5) 123.0) 
Producer finished goods ----| 150.1) 150.0) 150.0} 150. 0) 0; 150.1) 150. 1| 150.1) 149. 4) 147.8) 
Producer goods for manufacturing industries 154. 63 154. 6) . 7 154. 5 154.6 154.6) 154. 5) 7; 152.3) 
Producer goods for nonmanufacturing industries__ 146. 3,3 146. 2) 146. 146.0} 146.0) 146.3) 146.3} 146. 3 146.3) 146. 3} 146. 1) 144.9) 14.1) 


1 See footnote 1, table D-7. Norte: For a description of these series, see New BLS Economic Sector 
3 Preliminary. 3 Revised. Indexes of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 


1448). 
Sovrce: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
































- TABLE D-11. Indexes of wholesale prices, by durability of product 


[1947-49= 100] 
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Nore: For a description of these series and data beginning with 1947, see Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Saf + aang and Price Indexes, 1957, BLS Bull. 1235 (1958). 
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E.—WORK STOPPAGES 





E.—Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes * 
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F.—Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1. Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put tn place] 
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1 Estimated monetary value of new construction put in place during the * Covers all building and nonbuilding construction, except production 
periods shown, os major additions and siterations but excluding facilities (which are included in publie industria) building). and Armed 
eee and repair. These figures differ from permit-valuation data Forees housing under the Capehart program (which ts included in public 
and Fs) and th tabulations for building-permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, residential building). 

Fi Soe on value of contract awards (table F-2). Nore: For a description of these series, see Techniques of Prepai 


P onreside Major BLS Statist Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). See also Techn ‘cal 
sl Expenditures by privately owned pe publie utilities for m mttel build Note on Revised Estimates of Residential Additions and Alterations, 1945-56 
‘ pital fal Federal contritvadions toward ganetroction of private nonprofit (in Mouthly Labor Review, August 1957, p, 973). 
uncer ational Hospi m. Sovrce: Joint estimates of the U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
mM. neltides nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as house- Labor Statistics and U. 8. Department of Commerce, Business and Defense 
ping units. Services Administration. 
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F.—BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
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F.—BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TABLE F-5. Building-permit activity 
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